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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 


By STANLEY 
THE 


OWARDS the autumn of 1601, when 
the affair of M. de Biron, which 
was so soon to fill the mouths of the 
vuigar, was already much in the minds 
of those whom the King honoured with 
his confidence, I was one day leaving the 
hall at the Arsenal, after giving audience 
to such as wished to see me, when Maignan 
came after me, and detained me; report- 
ing that a gentleman who had attended 
early, but had later gone into the garden, 
was still in waiting. While Maignan was 
still speaking thé stranger himself came 
up, with some show of haste but none of 
embarrassment; and in answer to my 
salutation and inquiry what I could do for 
him, handed mea letter. He had the air 
of a man not twenty, his dress was a trifle 
rustic, but his strong and handsome figure 
set off a face that would have been pleas- 
ing but for a something fierce in the aspect 
of his eyes. Assured that I did not know 
him, I broke the seal of his letter and 
found that it was from my old flame 
Madame de Bray, who, as Mademoiselle 
de St. Mesmin, had come so near to being 
my wife ; as will be remembered by those 
who have read the early part of these 
memoirs. 

The young man proved to be her 
brother, whom she commended to my 
good offices, the impoverishment of the 
family being so great that she could 
compass no more regular method of intro- 
ducing him to the world, though the house 
of St. Mesmin is truly respectable, and, 
like my own, allied to several of the 
first consequence. Madame de Bray re- 
called our old /endresse to my mind, and 
conjured me so movingly by it—and by 
the regard which her family had always 
entertained for me—that I could not 
dicmiss the application with the hundred 
others of like tenor that at that time came 
to me with each year. That I might do 
nothing in the dark, however, I invited the 
young fellow to walk with me in the garden, 
and divined, even before he spoke, from 
the absence of timidity in his manner, that 
he was something out of the common. 
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“*So you have come to Paris to make 
your fortune ?” I said. 

** Yes, Sir,” he answered. 

‘** And what are the tools with which you 
propose to do it?” I continued, between 
jest and earnest. 

“‘ That letter, Sir,” he answered simply ; 
“and failing that, two horses, two suits of 
clothes, and two hundred crowns.” 

“You think that those will suffice ?” I 
said, laughing. 

‘“‘ With this, Sir,” he answered, touching 
his sword, “‘ and a good courage.” 

I could not but stand amazed at his 
coolness; for he spoke to me as simply as 
to a brother, and looked about him with 
as much or as little curiosity as Guise or 
Montpensier. It was evident that he 
thought a St. Mesmin equal to any man 
under the King; and that of all the St. 
Mesmins he did not value himself least. 

“Well,” I said, after considering him, 
‘“*T do not think that I can help you much 
immediately. I should be glad to know, 
nowever, what plans you have formed for 
yourself.” 

‘““Frankly, Sir,” he said, “I thought of 
this as I travelled; and I decided that 
fortune can be won by three things—by 
gold, by steel, and by love. The first I 
have not, and for the last I have a better 
use. Only the second is left. I shall be 
Crillon.” 

I looked at him in astonishment, for the 
assurance of his manner exceeded that of 
his words. But I did not betray the feeling. 

“Crillon was one in a million,” I said 
drily. 

**So am I,” he answered. 

I confess that the audacity of this reply 
silenced me. I reflected that the young 
man who—brought up in the depths of 
the country, and without experience, train- 
ing or fashion—could so speak in the face 
of Paris was so far out of the common 
that I hesitated to dash his hopes in the 
contemptuous way which seemed most 
natural. I was content to remind him 
that Crillon had lived in times of continual 
war, whereas now we were at peace; and, 
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bidding him to come to me in a week, I 
hinted that in Paris his crowns would find 
more frequent opportunities of leaving his 
pockets than his sword its sheath. 

He parted from me with this, seeming 
perfectly satisfied with his reception ; and 
marched away with the port of a man who 


WHEN I NEXT MET HIM HE 


AND HIS COMPANY 


expected adventures at every corner, and 
was prepared to make the most of them. 
Apparently he did not take my hint 
greatly to heart, however ; for when I next 
met him, within the week, he was fashion- 
ably dressed, his hair in the mode, and 
his company as noble as himself. I made 
him a sign to stop, and he came to speak 
to me. 


WAS FASHIONABLY 
AS NOBLE 


FRANCE. 


‘‘How many crowns are left?” I said 
jocularly. 

“ Fifty,” 
readiness. 

“What!” I said, pointing to his equip- 
ment with something of the indignation | 
felt, ‘““has this cost the balance ?” 


he answered, with perfect 


DRESSED, HIS HAIR IN 


AS HIMSELF. 


THE MODE, 


““No,” he answered. ‘‘On the con- 
trary, 1 have paid three months’ rent in 
advance and a month’s board at Zaton’s; 
I have added two suits to my wardrobe, 
and I have lost fifty crowns on the dice.” 

‘You promise well!” I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders quite in the 
fashionable manner. ‘‘ Always courage!” 
he said ; and he went on, smiling. 
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I was walking at the time with M. de 
Saintonge, and he muttered, with a sneer, 
that it was not difficult to see the end, or 
that within the year the your braggart 
would sink to be a gaming-house bully. 
I said nothing, but I confess that | 
thought otherwise ; the lad’s disposition of 
his money and his provision for the future 
seeming to me so remarkable as to set him 
above ordinary rules. 

From this time I began to watch his 
career with interest, and I was not sur- 
prised when, in less than a month, some- 
thing fell out that led the whole Court to 
regard him with a mixture of amusement 
and expectancy. 

One evening, after leaving the King’s 
closet, I. happened to pass through the 
east gallery at the Louvre, which served 
at that time as the outer antechamber, and 
was the common resort as well of all those 
idlers who, with some pretensions to 
fashion, lacked the en/rée, as of many who 
with greater claims preferred to be at 
their ease. My for a moment 
stilled the babel which prevailed. But I 
had no sooner reached the farther door 
than the noise broke out again; and this 
with so sudden a fury, the tumult being 
augmented by the crashing fall of a table, 
as caused me at the last moment to stand 
and turn. A dozen voices crying simul- 
taneously, ‘Have a care!” and ‘“ Not 
here! not here!” and all looking the 
same way, I was able to detect the three 
principals in the fracas. They were no 
other than M. de St. Mesmin, Barradas— 
a low fellow, still remembered, who was 
already what Saintonge had _ prophesied 
that the former would become—and young 
St. Germain, the eldest son of M. de Clan. 

I rather guessed than heard the cause of 
the quarrel, and that St. Mesmin, putting 
into words what many had known for 
years and some made their advantage of, 
had accused Barradas of cheating. The 
latter's fury was, of course, proportioned 
to his guilt; an instant challenge while I 
looked was his natural answer. This, as 
he was a consummate swordsman, and had 
long earned his living as much by fear as 
by fraud, should have been enough to stay 
the greediest stomach; but St. Mesmin 
was not content. Treating the knave, the 
word once passed, as so much dirt, he 
transferred his attack to St. Germain, and 
called on him to return the money he had 
won by betting on Barradas. 

St. Germain, a young spark as proud and 
headstrong as St. Mesmin himself, and 
possessed of friends equal to his expect- 
ations, flung back a haughty refusal. He 
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had the advantage in station and nopu- 
larity, and by far the larger number of 
those present sided with him. I lingered 
a moment in curiosity, looking to see the 
accuser, with all his boldness, give way 
before the almost unanimous expression of 
disapproval. But my former judgment of 
him had been correctly formed: so far 
from being browbeaten or depressed by his 
position, he repeated the demand with a 
stubborn persistence that marvellously 
reminded me of Crillon; and continued 
to reiterate it until all, except St. Germain 
himself, were silent. ‘You must return 
my money!” he kept on saying monoton- 
ously. ‘You must return my money. 
This man cheated, and you won my money. 
You must pay or fight.” 

“With a dead man? 
replied, gibing at him. 

“No, with me.” 

‘“*Barradas will spit you!” the other 
scoffed. ‘Go and order your coffin, and 
do not trouble me.” 

‘“*I shall trouble you. If you did not 
know that he cheated, pay; and if you did 
know, fight.” 

“| know ?” St. Germain retorted fiercely. 
‘“You madman! Do you mean to say that 
I knew that he cheated ?” 

“T mean what I say!” 
returned stolidly. ‘‘ You have won my 
money. You must return it. If you will 
not return it you must fight.” 

I should have heard more, but at that 
moment the main door opened, and two 
or three gentlemen who had been with the 
King came out. Not wishing to be seen 
watching the brawl, I moved away and 
descended the stairs; and Varenne over- 
taking me a moment later, and entering on 
the Biron affair—of which I had just been 
discussing the latest developments with the 
King—I forgot St. Mesmin for the time, 
and only recalled him next morning when 
Saintonge, being announced, came into 
my room in a state of great excitement, 
and almost with his first sentence brought 
out his name. 

“‘ Barradas has not killed him then ?” I 
said, reproaching myself in a degree for 
my forgetfulness. 

“No! He 
answered. 

“No?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes!” he said. “I tell you, M. le 
Marquis, he isa devil of a fellow—a devil 
of a fellow! He fought, I am told, just 
like Crillon; rushed in on that rascal and 
fairly beat down his guard, and had him 
pinned to the ground before he knew that 
they had crossed swords!” 


” St. Germain 


St. Mesmin 


Barradas!” Saintonge 





THIS MAN CHEATED, AND YOU WON MY MONEY. 


YOU MUST PAY OR FIGHT.” 
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‘‘ Well,” I said, “‘ there is one scoundrel 
the less. That is all.” 

“Ah, but that is not all!” my visitor 
replied more seriously. ‘‘It should be, 
but it is not; and it is for that reason I 
am come to you. You know St. Germain ?” 

“1 know that his father and you are— 
well, that you take opposite sides,” I said, 
smiling. 

“That is pretty well known,” he 
answered coldly. ‘‘ Anyway, this lad is to 
fight St. Germain to-morrow; and now I 
hear that M. de Clan, St. Germain’s father, 
is for shutting him up. Getting a /e/fre de 
cachet, or anything else you please, and 
away with him.” 

“What! St. Germain?” I said. 

“No!” M. de Saintonge answered, 
prolonging the sound to the utmost. 
“ St. Mesmin!” 

“Gh” | ama. “} see.” 

“Yes,” the Marquis retorted pettishly, 
“but I don’t. I don’t see. And I beg to 
remind you, M. de Rosny, that this lad is 
my wife’s second cousin through her step- 
father, and that I shall resent any inter- 
ference with him. I have spent enough 
and done enough in the King’s service 
to have my wishes respected in a small 
matter such as this ; and I shall regard any 
severity exercised towards my kinsman as 
a direct offence to myself. Whereas M. 
de Clan, who will doubtless be here in a 
few minutes, is Ee 

“But stop,” I said, interrupting him, 
“T heard you speaking of this young 
fellow the other day. You did not tell 
me then that he was your kinsman.” 

“* Nevertheless he is; my wife’s second 
cousin,” he answered with heat. 

** And you wish him to e 

‘* Be let alone!” he replied, interrupting 
me in his turn more harshly than I 
approved. ‘I wish him to be let alone. 
If he will fight St. Germain, and kill or 
be killed, is that the King’s affair that he 
need interfere ? Iask for no interference,” 
M. de Saintonge continued bitterly, ‘‘ only 
for fair play and no favour. And for M. 
de Clan, who is a Republican at heart, and 
a Bironist, and has never done anything 
but thwart the King, for him to come 
now, and—faugh ! it makes me sick.” 

“Yes,” I said drily ; “I see.” 

‘You understand me ?” 

** Yes,” I said, “‘ I think so.” 

‘Very well,” he replied haughtily—he 
had gradually wrought himself into a 
passion; “be good enough to bear my 
request in mind then, and my services 
also. I ask no more, M. de Rosny, than 
is due to me and to the King’s honour.” 
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And with that, and scarcely an ex- 
pression of civility, he left me. Some 
may wonder, I know, that, having in the 
Edict of Blois, which forbade duelling and 
made it a capital offence, an answer to 
convince even his arrogance, I did not use 
this weapon ; but, as a fact, the Edict was 
not published until the following June, 
when, partly in consequence of this affair 
and at my instance, the King put it forth. 

Saintonge could scarcely have cleared 
the gates before his prediction was fulfilled. 
His enemy arrived hot-foot, and entered 
to me with a mien so much lowered by 
anxiety and trouble that I hardly knew him 
for the man who had a hundred times 
rebuffed me, and whom the King’s offers 
had found consistently obdurate. © All I 
had ever known of M. de Clan heightened 
his present humility and strengthened his 
appeal; so that I felt pity for him pro- 
portioned not only to his age and neces- 
sity, but to the depth of his fall. Saintonge 
had rightly anticipated his request, the 
first, he said, with a trace of his old pride, 
that he had made to the King in eleven 
years: his son, his only son and only 
child—the single heir of his name! He 
stopped there and looked at me; _ his 
eyes bright, his lips trembling and moving 
without sound, his hands fumbling on his 
knees. 

‘* But,” I said, ‘‘ your son wishes to fight, 
M. de Clan ?” 

He nodded. 

‘* And you cannot hinder him ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders grimly. 
““No,” he said; ‘‘he is a St. Germain.” 

‘“* Well, that is just my case,” I answered. 
“You see this young fellow St. Mesmin 
was commended to me, and is, in a 
manner, of my household; and that is a 
fatal objection. I cannot possibly act 
against him in the manner you propose. 
You must see that; and for my wishes, he 
respects them less than your son regards 
yours.” 

M. de Clan rose, trembling a little on 
his legs, and glaring at me out of his fierce 
old eyes. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, “it is as 
much as I expected. Times are changed— 
and faiths—since the King of Navarre 
slept under the same bush with Antoine 
St. Germain on the night before Cahors! 
I wish you good-day, M. le Marquis.” 

I need not say that my sympathies were 
with him, and that I would have helped 
him if I could ; but in accordance with the 
maxim which I have elsewhere explained, 
that he who places any consideration before 
the King’s service is not fit to conduct 
it, I did not see my way to thwart 
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M. de Saintonge in a matter so small. And 
the end justified my inaction ; for the duel, 
taking place that evening, resulted in 
nothing worse than a serious, but not 
dangerous, wound which St. Mesmin, 
fighting with the same fury as in the 
morning, contrived to inflict on his 
opponent. 

For some weeks after this I saw little of 
the young firebrand, though from time to 
time he attended my receptions, and in- 
variably behaved to me with a modesty 
which proved that he placed some bounds 
to his presumption. I heard, moreover, 
that M.de Saintonge, in acknowledgment 
of the triumph over the St. Germains 
which he had afforded him, had taken him 
up ; and that, the connection between the 
families being publicly avowed, the two 
were much together. 

Judge of my surprise, therefore, when 
one day a little before Christmas M. de 
Saintonge sought me at the Arsenal during 
the preparation of the plays and inter- 
ludes—which were held there that year— 
and drawing me aside into the garden, 
broke into a furious tirade against the 
young fellow. 

“But,” I said in immense astonishment, 
‘*what is this? I thought that he was a 
young man. quite to your mind. And——’” 

“He is mad!” he answered. 

** Mad ?” I said. 

“Yes, mad!” he repeated, striking the 
ground violently with his cane. ‘“‘ Stark 
mad, M. de Rosny. He does not know 
himself! What do you think—but it is 
inconceivable! He proposes to marry 
my daughter! This penniless adventurer 
honours Mademoiselle de Saintonge by 
proposing for her!” 

““Pheugh!” I said. ‘‘ That is serious.” 

** He!—he! I don’t think I shall ever 
get over it!” he answered. 

** Hehas, of course, seen Mademoiselle ?” 

M. de Saintonge nodded. 

** At your house, doubtless ?” 

““Of course!” he replied, with a snap 
of rage. 

“Then I am afraid it is serious,” I 
said. 

He stared at me, and for an instant I 
thought that he was going to quarrel with 
me. Then he asked me why. 

I was not sorry to have this opportunity 
of at once increasing his uneasiness and 
requiting his arrogance. ‘‘ Because,” I 
said, ‘“‘this young man appears to me to 
be very much out of the common. 





Hitherto, whatever he has said he would 
You remember Crillon ? 
St. Mesmin has 


do, he has done. 
Well, I trace a likeness. 
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much of his headlong temper and savage 
determination. If you will take my advice, 
you will proceed with caution.” 

M. de Saintonge, receiving an answer 
so little to his mind, was almost bursting 
with rage. ‘‘ Proceed with caution!” he 
cried. ‘‘ You talk as if the thing could be 
entertained, or as if I had cause to fear 
the coxcomb! On the contrary, I intend 
to teach him a lesson. A little confine- 
ment will cool his temper. You must 
give me a letter, my friend, and we will 
clap him in the Bastille for a month or 
two.” 

“‘Impossible,” I said firmly. 
impossible, M. le Marquis.” 

M. de Saintonge looked at me, frown- 
ing. ‘‘ How?” he said arrogantly. ‘Have 
my services earned no better answer than 
that ?” 

“You forget,” I replied. ‘Let me 
remind you that less than a month ago 
you asked me not to interfere with St. 
Mesmin; and at your instance I refused 
to accede to M. de Clan’s request that I 
would confine him. You were then all for 
non-interference, M. de Saintonge, and I 
cannot blow hot and cold. Besides, to be 
plain with you,” I continued, “‘ even if that 
were not the case, this young fellow is 
in a manner under my protection, which 
renders it impossible for me to move 
against him. If you like, however, I will 
speak to him.” 

“Speak to him!” M. de Saintonge 
cried. He was breathless with rage. He 
could say no more. It may be imagined 
how unpalatable my answer was to him. 

But I was not disposed to endure his 
presumption and ill-temper beyond a 
certain point; and feeling no sympathy 
with him in a difficulty which he had 
brought upon himself by his spitefulness, 
I answered him roundly. ‘“ Yes,” I said, 
“‘T will speak to him, if you please. But 
not otherwise. I can assure you I should 
not do it for everyone.” 

But M. de Saintonge’s chagrin and rage 
at finding himself thus rebuffed, in a 
quarter where his haughty temper had led 
him to expect an easy compliance, would 
not allow him to stoop to my offer. He 
flung away with expressions of the utmost 
resentment, and even in the hearing of my 
servants uttered so many foolish and violent 
thing against me that had my discretion 
been no greater than his I must have 
taken notice of them. As, however, I had 
other and more important affairs upon my 
hands, and it has never been my practice 
to humour such hot-heads by placing my- 
self on a level with them, I was content 
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to leave his punishment to St. Mesmin, 
assured that in him M. Saintonge would 
find an opponent more courageous and not 
less stubborn than himself. 

The event bore me out, for within a 
week M. de St. Mesmin’s pretensions to 
the hand of Mademoiselle de Saintonge 
shared with the Biron affair the attention 
of all Paris. The young lady, whose 
reputation and the care which had been 
spent on her breeding, no less than her 
gifts of person and character, deserved a 
better fate, attained in a moment a 
notoriety far from enviable; rumour’s 
hundred tongues alleging, and probably 
with truth—for what father can vie with 
a gallant in a maiden’s eyes >—that her 
inclinations were on the side of the pre- 
tender. At any rate, St. Mesmin had 
credit for them; there was talk of stolen 
meetings and a bribed waiting-woman ; 
and though such — were probably as 
false as those who gave them currency 
were fair, they dana credence with the 
thoughtless, and being repeated from one to 
another, in time reached her father’s ears, 
and contributed with St. Mesmin’s persecu- 
tion to render him almost beside himself. 

Doubtless with a man of less dogged 
character, or one more amenable to reason, 
the Marquis would have known how to 
deal ; but the success which had hitherto 
rewarded St. Mesmin’s course of action 
had confirmed the young man in his 
belief that everything was to be won by 
courage; so that the more the Marquis 
blustered and threatened the more per- 
sistent the suitor showed himself. Where- 
ever Mademoiselle’s presence was to be 
expected, St. Mesmin appeared, dressed 
in the extreme of the fashion and wearing 
either a favour made of her colours or a 
glove which he asserted that she had given 
him. Throwing himself in her road on 
every occasion, he expressed his passion 
by the most extravagant looks and gestures; 
and protected from the shafts of ridicule 
alike by his self-esteem and his prowess, 
did a hundred things that rendered her 
conspicuous and must have _ covered 
another than himself with inextinguish- 
able laughter. 

In these circumstances M. de Saintonge 
began to find that the darts which glanced 
off his opponent’s armour were making 
him their butt; and that he, who had 
valued himself all his life on a stately 
dignity and a pride almost Spanish, was 
rapidly becoming the laughing-stock of 
the Court. His rage may be better 
imagined than described, and doubtless 
his daughter did not go unscathed. But 


the ordinary contemptuous refusal which 
would have sent another suitor about his 
business was of no avail here: he had 
no son, while St. Mesmin’s recklessness 
rendered the boldest unwilling to engage 
him. Saintonge found himself, therefore, 
at his wits’ end, and in this emergency 
bethought him again of a /eftre de cachet. 
But the King proved as obdurate as his 
Minister — partly in accordance with a 
promise he had made me about a year 
before that he would not commonly grant 
what I had denied, and partly because 
Biron’s affair had now reached a stage in 
which Saintonge’s aid was no longer of 
importance. 

Thus repulsed, the Marquis made up 
his mind to carry his daughter into the 
country; but St. Mesmin meeting this 
with the confident assertion that he would 
abduct her within a week, wherever she 
was confined, Saintonge, desperate as a 
baited bull, and trembling with rage—for 
the threat was uttered at Zamet’s, and 
was repeated everywhere——avowed equally 
publicly that since the King would give 
him no satisfaction, he would take the law 
into his own hands, and serve this impudent 
braggart as Guise served St. Megrin. As 
M. le Marquis maintained a considerable 
household—including some who would not 
stick at a trifle— it was thought likely 
enough that he would carry out his threat, 
especially as the provocation seemed to 
many to justify it. St. Mesmin was warned 
therefore ; but his reckless character was 
so well known that odds were freely given 
that he would be caught tripping some 
night—and for the last time. 

At this juncture, however, an unexpected 
ally, and one whose appearance increased 
Saintonge’s rage to an intolerable extent, 
took up St. Mesmin’s quarrel. This was 
young St. Germain, who, quitting his 
chamber, was to be seen everywhere on 
his antagonist’s arm. The old feud be- 
tween the St. Germains and Saintonges 
aggravated the new; and more than one 
brawl took place in the streets between 
the two parties. St. Germain never moved 
without four armed servants; he placed 
others at his friend’s disposal; and wher- 
ever he went he loudly proclaimed what 
he would do if a hair of St. Mesmin’s head 
were injured. 

This seemed to place an effectual check 
on M. de Saintonge’s purpose; and my 
— was great when, about a week 
later, the younger St. Germain burst in 
upon me one morning, with his face 
inflamed with anger and his dress in 
disorder; and proclaimed, before I could 
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rise or speak, that St. Mesmin had been 
murdered. 

“How?” I said, somewhat startled. 
“ And when ?” 

“By M. de Saintonge! Last night!” 
he answered furiously. ‘‘ But I will have 
justice ; I will have justice, M. de Rosny, 
or the King 4 

I checked him as sternly as my surprise 
would let me; and when I had a little 
abashed him—which was not easy, for 
his temper vied in stubbornness with 
St. Mesmin’s—I learned the particulars. 
About ten o’clock on the previous night 
St. Mesmin had received a note, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his servants, 
had gone out alone. He had not returned 
nor been seen since, and his friends feared 
the worst. 

“But on what grounds?” I 
astonished to find that that was all. 

“What!” St. Germain cried, flaring up 
again. ‘‘Do you ask on what grounds? 
When M. de Saintonge has told a hundred 
what he would do to him! What he would 
do—do, I say ? What he has done !” 

“Pooh!” I said. ‘It is some assigna- 
tion, and the rogue is late in returning.” 

“An assignation, yes,” St. Germain 
retorted; ‘“‘but one from which he will 
not return.” 


said, 


“Well, if he does not, go to the 
Chevalier du Guet,” I answered, waving 


him off. “Go! do you hear? I am 
busy,” I continued. ‘‘Do you think that 
I am keeper of all the young sparks that 
bay the moon under the citizens’ windows ? 
Be off, Sir!” 

He went reluctantly, muttering ven- 
geance; and I, after rating Maignan 
soundly for admitting him, returned to my 
work, supposing that before night I should 
hear of St. Mesmin’s safety. But the 
matter took another turn, for while I was 
at dinner the captain of the watch came 
to speak to me. St. Mesmin’s cap had 
been found in a bye-street near the river, 
ir. a place where there were marks of a 
struggle; and his friends were furious. 
High words had already passed between 
the two factions, St. Germain openly 
accusing Saintonge of the murder ; plainly, 
unless something were done at once, a 
bloody fray was imminent. 

“What do you think yourself, M. le 
Marchand ?” I said, when I had heard 
him out. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘* What 
can I think, your Excellency?” he said. 
‘* What else was to be expected ?” 

“You take it for granted that M. de 
Saintonge is guilty ?” 


“The young man is gone,” he answered 
pithily. 

In spite of this, I thought the conclusion 
hasty, and contented myself with bidding 
him see St. Germain and charge him to be 
quiet; promising that, if necessary, the 
matter should be investigated and justice 
done. I still had good hopes that St. 
Mesmin’s return would clear up the affair, 
and the whole turn out to be a freak on 
his part; but within a few hours tidings 
that Saintonge had taken steps to 
strengthen his house and was lying at 
home, refusing to show himself, placed a 
different and more serious aspect on the 
mystery. Before noon next day M. de 
Clan, whose interference surprised me not 
a little, was with me to support his son’s 
petition; and at the King’s /evée next day 
St. Germain accused his enemy to the 
King’s face, and caused an angry and 
indecent scene in the chamber. 

When a man is in trouble foes spring 
up, as the moisture rises through the stones 
before a thaw. I doubt if M.de Saintonge 
was not more completely surprised than 
any by the stir which ensued, and which 
was not confined to St. Germain’s friends, 
though they headed the accusers. All 
whom he had ever offended, and all who had 
ever offended him, clamoured for justice; 
while St. Mesmin’s faults being forgotten, 
and only his merits remembered, there 
were few who did not bow to the general 
indignation, which the young and gallant, 
who saw that at any moment his fate might 
be theirs, did all in their power to foment. 
Finally, the arrival of St. Mesmin, the 
father, who came up almost _broken- 
hearted, and would have flung himself at 
the King’s feet on the first opportunity, 
roused the storm to the wildest pitch; so 
that, in the fear lest M. de Biron’s friends 
should attempt something under cover of 
it, I saw the King, and gave him my 
advice. This was to summon Saintonge, 
the St. Germains, and old St. Mesmin to 
his presence and effect a reconciliation ; 
or, failing that, to refer the matter to 
the Parliament. 

He agreed with me, and chose to receive 
them next day at the Arsenal. I com- 
municated his commands, and at the hour 
named we met, the King attended by 
Roquelaure and myself. But if I had 
flattered myself that the King’s presence 
would secure a degree of moderation and 
reasonableness, I was soon undeceived; for 
though M. de St. Mesmin had only his 
trembling head and his tears to urge, Clan 
and his son fell upon Saintonge with so 
much violence—to which he responded by 





FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 


a fierce and resentful sullenness equally 
dangerous—that I feared that blows would 
be struck even before the King’s face. Lest 
this should happen and the worst traditions 
of the old days of disorder be renewed, I 


A MINISTER OF FRANCE. . a 


“Yes, Sire; and that M. de Saintonge 
predicted his disappearance,” St. Germain 
cried impulsively. ‘To the day and 
almost to the hour.” 

‘I gather, M. de Saintonge,” the King 


AT THE KING’S LEVEE. 


interposed, and 
procure silence. 

“For shame, gentlemen, for shame!” 
the King said, gnawing his moustachios 
after a fashion he had when in doubt. “I 
take Heaven to witness that I cannot say 
who is right! But this brawling does no 
good. The one fact we have is that St. 
Mesmin has disappeared.” 


managed at length to 


said, turning to him mildly, “that you did 
use some expressions of that kind.” 
“Yes, Sire, and did nothing upon them,” 


he answered resentfully. But he trembled 
as he spoke. He was an older man than 
his antagonist, and the latter’s violence 
shook him. 

“But does M. de Saintonge deny,” St. 
Germain broke out afresh before the King 
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could speak, ‘‘that my friend had made 
him a proposal for his daughter ? and that 
he rejected it ?” 

“T deny nothing!” Saintonge cried, 
fierce and trembling as a baited animal. 
‘For that matter, I would to Heaven he 
had had her!” he continued bitterly. 

‘“* Ay, so you say now,” the irrepressible 
St. Germain retorted, “when you know 
that he is dead!” 

“IT do not know that he is dead,” 
Saintonge answered. ‘‘ And, for that 
matter, if he were alive and here now he 
should have her. I am tired; I have 
suffered enough.” 

“What! Do you tell the King,” the 
young fellow replied incredulously, ‘‘ that 
if St. Mesmin were here you would give 
him your daughter ?” 

“T do—I do!” the other exclaimed 
passionately. “To be rid of him, and you, 
and all your crew!” 

“Tut, tut!” the King said. ‘‘ What- 
ever betides, I will answer for it, you shall 
have protection and justice, M. de Sain- 
tonge. And do you, young sir, be silent. 
Be silent, do you hear! We have had too 
much noise introduced into this already.” 

He proceeded then to ask certain details, 
and particularly the hour at which St. 
Mesmin had been last seen. Notwith- 
standing that these facts were in the 
main matters of common agreement, some 
wrangling took place over them; which 
was only brought to an end at last in a 
manner sufficiently startling. The King 
with his usual thoughtfulness had bidden 
St. Mesmin be seated. On a sudden the 
old man rose ; I heard him utter a cry of 
amazement, and following the direction of 
his eyes I looked towards the door. There 
stood his son! 

At an appearance so unexpected a 
dozen exclamations filled the air; but to 
describe the scene which ensued or the 
various emotions that were evinced by this 
or that person, as surprise or interest or 
affection moved them, were a task on 
which I am not inclined to enter. Suffice 


it that the foremost and the loudest in 
these expressions of admiration was 
young St. Germain; and that the King, 
after glancing from face to face in puzzled 
perplexity, began to make a shrewd guess 
at the truth. 

‘““This is a very timely return, M. de 
St. Mesmin,” he said drily. 

“Yes, Sire,” the young 
answered, not a whit abashed. 

“* Very timely indeed.” 

“Yes, Sire. And the more as St. 
Germain tells me that M. de Saintonge in 
his clemency has reconsidered my claims, 
and has undertaken to use that influence 
with Mademoiselle which - 

But on that word M. de Saintonge, com- 
prehending the ruse by which he had been 
overcome, cut him short; crying out in a 
rage that he would see him in perdition 
first. However, we all immediately took 
the Marquis in hand, and made it our 
business to reconcile him to the notion; 
the King even making a special appeal 
to him, and promising that St. Mesmin 
should never want his good offices. Under 
this pressure, and confronted by his 
solemn undertaking, Saintonge at last and 
with reluctance gave way. At the King’s 
instance, he formally gave his consent 
to a match which effectually secured 
St. Mesmin’s fortunes, and was as much 
above anything the young fellow could 
reasonably expect as his audacity and 
coolness exceeded the common conceit 
of courtiers. 

Many must still remember St. Mesmin ; 
though an attack of the smallpox, which 
disfigured him beyond the ordinary, led 
him to leave Paris soon after his marriage. 
He was concerned, I believe, in the late 
ill-advised rising in the Vivarais; and at 
that time his wife still lived. But for 
some years past I have not heard his 
name, and only now recall it as that of one 
whose adventures, thrust on my attention, 
formed an amusing interlude in the more 
serious cares which now demand our 
notice. 


impertinent 
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J HILE the New Year’s observ- 
W ances were toward, the Romans 
left off going to law with one 
another. Afterwards, no doubt, they 
returned to the courts with the gusto of 
abstinence ; but litigation was tabooed 
at the New Year, and it was « breach of 
good form for one citizen to call another 
‘‘out of his name” with that astonishing 
licence which was customary at other and 
less convivial seasons. It was a worthy 
feature of the Roman festival, and it isa 
pity it was not remembered by the poet 
and pastrycook whose ‘‘ remarkable law- 
suits,” arising out of the celebration 
of New Year’s Day, are chronicled in the 
pages of Hone. The pastrycook com- 
missioned the poet to write him some 
mottoes for his New Year’s Day bon-bons. 
To this sad exercise, or kindred ones, the 
muse has had to stoop in every age, for 
murzar (to eat), as the Cid said, when he 
bamboozled the Jews into lending him 
money on two trunks feloniously filled 
with sand ; and the poet agreed to pro- 
duce a fair five hundred couplets for six 
livres. The couplets were duly turned 
out, but the pastrycook was not ‘‘on 
time” with the livres. The couplets were 
presented in MS., whereas the pastrycook 
insisted they should have been printed in 
slips, ‘‘ ready for enclosure within his bon- 
bons.” But the poet found no mention of 


print in his bond, so ‘‘the parties jcined 
issue,” and the jury plumped for the poet. 
Yet a second time was the pastrycook 
worsted, for he went to law with the poet 
again on the ground that he had ‘‘ sold a 
copy of the same mottoes to another con- 
fectioner.” The poet maintained that 
‘*not a word had passed indicating a 
transfer of exclusive right” (he must have 
purveyed mottoes to pastrycooks before), 
the court upheld him, and his right was 
established to resell his mottoes ‘‘to all 
the confectioners in the universe.” Trans- 
lations of them may have been picked out 
of crackers and read over Bayswater 
dinner-tables this week past. 

We started in Rome, and it is not easy 
to get away from Rome and the Romans 
in the most desultory discussion of New 
Year’s Day. For that matter we may go 
as far afield as we please, and we shall 
find some special ceremony to mark the 
day or season. Let the year be opened 
on this day or on that—we have nocommon 
calendar for the world—the first day has 
been reckoned of peculiar interest amongst 
Romans, Jews, Egyptians, Chinese, and 
Mohammedans. We may stand to Rome, 
ho-vever, and leave the rest of the world 
aside, for it would seem that in pagan 
institutions we must ground many of 
those New Year’s rites which, travelling 
to us through an infinite succession of 
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years, have got sadly maimed and dis- 
figured in their progress. Hence the 
pother in the early Church about all sorts 
of New Year’s customs. The mildest and 
kindliest observances of the day were 
denounced as idolatrous. Christian man 
was a ‘‘meer heathen” who ventured to 
wish for his neighbour a ‘‘ happy New 
Year,” or to send him a baked pie for 
dinner. This opprobrious notion lived 
long. Here is an expression of it, once 
well known, from The Potish Kingdom :— 


“The next to this is New Yeare’s Day, whereon 

to every frende 

They costly presents in do bring, and Newe 
Yeare’s gifts do sende. 

These gifts the husbande gives his wife, and 
father eke the childe, 

And maister on his men bestowes the like, 
with favour milde ; 

And good beginning of the yeare they wishe 
and wishe againe, 

According to the aunciente guise of heathen 

people vaine.” 


That was published as late as 1750. 
Centuries earlier the Church had talked 
most severely on the subject ; to no great 


purpose it must be confessed. In the 
matter of feasts, as in most other matters, 
human nature is much the same, every- 
where and at all times; and, as a New 
Year’s essayist in an old number of the 
Antiquary observes, ‘‘ What was done on 
the banks of the Tiber was done in the 


north-east corner of Scotland.” But the 
attitude of the early Church is not quite 
unreasonable from the early Church’s 
point of view. The Christian observances 
of the first day of the year were de- 
nounced, not because they were essen- 
tially parlous, but because they were 
loans from, or adaptations of pagan 
superstitions which the Church held in 
abhorrence. New Year’s gifts, for ex- 
ample, were under the ban, from the 
consideration of the Fathers that they 
were originally offered as omens of suc- 
cess for the ensuing year. A like super- 
stitious notion was regarded as lurking 
in the ‘‘benevolent compliment,” ‘A 
happy New Year to you!” This mood 
would carry the Church far; domestic 
junketings were easily viewed as ‘‘ grand 
disorderly festivals” ; a card-party with 
spiced ale became an obvious reflex of 
‘* those heathenish enterludes,” and ‘‘lewd 
idolatrous practices” ; and goodChristians 
were bidden, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to keep New Year’s Day as 
‘a solemn publike faste.” Later 
on this merges in the general 
tyranny of Puritanism, when 
‘“‘These teach that Dancing is a 
Jezebel, 
And Barly-Break the ready way to 
Hell ; 
The Morice Idols, Whitsun Ales can 
be 
But prophane reliques of a Jubilee.” 


Our New Year’s gifts are of 

pagan Rome in their origin. The 

New Year was always a festival 

of gifts. ‘*‘The Roman citizens,” 

says the Rev. Walter Gregor in 

the Antiquary, ‘‘gave Strene to 

each other and to their rulers. At 

first these gifts were simple, and 

such as the poorest could give, 

mere expressions of goodwill and 

of good wishes for prosperity 

during the coming year. With 

the increase of wealth and power, 

and the loss of the austere mode 

of life, they became a tax on those 

who, from their rank, or office, 

or wealth, were required to give.” 

Emperors took toll of their subjects 

unblushingly on this day. Caligula 

rolled in the gold pieces, and rolled 

himself atop of them. Claudius, it is 

said, abolished the custom, so far as the 

emperors were concerned. The word 

passed into the language of the Italians, 

and Dante makes mention of sfrenne ina 
canto of the Purgatorio. 
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This goodly tax for the benefit of mon- above accepting from faithful hands sugar 
archs makes its appearance in English loaves, fat geese, turkey hens, sweetmeats 
history in the reign of Henry VI., and ‘and other articles.” Royal Elizabeth 

might have kept herself in gowns and 
trinkets out of the New Year’s offerings 
of her subjects. The gal- 

lant figure of Leicester 

is still to be descried on 

his way to 

lay _ before 

her Majesty 


THE PASTRYCOOK 
WENT TO LAW WITH THE POET. 


various manuscript rolls of the public ‘‘one armlet or shakell of gold, all 
revenue show how large an item were the over fairly garnished with rubyes and 
gifts of the nobles and high officers to the dyamondes. . . .in acase of purple vellate 


sovereign between Christmas Day andthe all over embranderid with Venice golde 
New Year. Presents of gold and jewels Her Majesty’s silk-woman, Mrs. Monta- 
were the commonest, but royalty was not gue, presented her with a pair of black 
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‘* THESE GIFTS THE HUSBAND GIVES HIS WIFE. , 


silk stockings of her own knitting, “ and 


thenceforth she never wore cloth hose 
any more.” Was it in the new black silk 
stockings of Mrs. Montague that Eliza- 
beth made display of her royal calves to 
the foreign Ambassador, or was it the 
Queen of Sheba, and not Elizabeth, who 
showed her legs, innocent of any sort of 
136. January, 1895. 


hose, to some favoured visitor from 
abroad? I believe Victor Hugo has said 
that she showed them to King Solomon. 
Perhaps it was the gracious custom when 
a Queen went to call upon a King. 

The making of New Year’s gifts to the 
sovereign was a waning custom in 
James I.’s time, no rolls of such offerings 

Cc 
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are amongst the records of Charles I.’s 
reign, the custom appears to have ceased 
entirely during the Commonwealth, and 
was never afterwards revived. The 
costliest New Year’s present of which 
notice has been preserved was that of 
Louis XIV. to Madame de Montespan, 
**two covered goblets and a salver of em- 
bossed gold, richly ornamented with 


ROYALTY... 
ACCEPTING FROM FAITHFUL 
AND OTHER ARTICLES. 


’ 


diamonds and emeralds,” and valued at 
ten thousand crowns. Presents were 
exchanged occasionally between friendly 
monarchs, something simple, as a purse 
of gold, or a little game for the larder. 

With the example of royalty before 
their eyes, the ‘‘common people” made 
light of the protests or prohibitions of 
the Church. Every one was ready with 
his little gift when ‘‘the bells were ring- 


HANDS FAT GEESE. . 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


ing the old year out and ringing the new 
year in.” The institutions of ‘‘ glove. 
money” and ‘‘pin-money” are both 
traceable to the custom of present-giving 
on the first day of the year. Gloves, when 
they were rarer and more expensive ar- 
ticles than they are nowadays, were 
favourite New Year’s offerings; ‘‘ and 
occasionally a sum of money was given 


h 


, 


instead, which was called ‘ glove-money.”’ 
A writer in Chaméers reminds us how Sir 
Thomas More received from a lady in 
whose favour he had decided a cause, a 
pair of gloves stuffed with forty gold 
angels. The clean-handed Sir Thomas 
returned the gold with the following 
characteristic note :—‘‘ Mistress, since it 
were against good manners to refuse your 
New Year’s gift, I am content to take 
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your gloves, but as for the /ining, I utterly 
refuse it.” 

Pins, when they began to come to us 
early in the sixteenth century, were con- 
sidered a very proper New Year’s gift for 
ladies, and money given to a lady for the 
purchase of them was called ‘‘ pin- 
money ”—‘‘ an expression which has been 
extended to a sum of money secured by a 
husband on his marriage for the private 
expenses of his wife.” There was no 
Married Woman's Property Act then. 
Presents amongst the middle and poorer 
classes might begin at an orange stuck 
with cloves, and mount in value propor- 
tionately to the goodwill of the giver, 
or the depth of his purse. Masters and 
mistresses bestowed some token on their 
servants, and there was generally an in- 
terchange of offerings between landlord 
and tenant. Cowley, in A Lecture to the 
People, says :— 


“Ye used in the former days to fall 
Prostrate to your landlord in his hall, 
When with low legs and in an humble guise, 
Ye offered up a capon sacrifice 
Unto his worship at a New Year's Tide.” 


In rural districts it was usual for the 


whole household to dine together, an 
occasion of great potations, when the 
master brewed the punch with his own 


hand and passed it round the table. 
Country folk carried a wassail-bow! from 
house to house through the villages, sing- 
ing a petitionary carol. 


“ A jolly Wassel-Bowl, 
A Wassel of good ale, 
Well fare the butler’s soul 
That setteth this to sale ; 
Our jolly Wassel. 
“Good Dame, here at your door 
Our Wassel we begin, 
We are all maidens poor, 
We pray now let us in, 
With our Wassel,” &c. 


Scotland had a New Year’s mode of 
begging for the poor, called ‘‘ thigging,” 
which was carried out by the young men 
of a district, who started early in the 
morning to collect meal or money for the 
old or bedridden. Mr. Gregor gives a 
snatch of the song which they sang on 
their rounds :— 


“It’s nae for oorsels if we come here 
B’soothan, b’soothan, 
It’s for . . . . sae scant o’ gear, 
An’ awa b’ mony a toon,” &c. 


The children went a-wassailing on their 
own account, with their 
“ Here we come a-wassailing, 
Among the trees so green, 


Here we come a wandering, 
So fair to be seen.” 


In no part of the kingdom were the 
New Year’s rites more honoured than in 
Scotland, where every eye wore 

2 . sympoms of a sober jollity ” ; 
but ‘‘ not too sober, neither.” A variety 
of the custom of frst-footing prevailed in 
Scotland until within the last forty or fifty 
years. Thus, towards midnight of New 
Year’s Eve, you brewed or prepared a 
kettle of sweetened ale, with a dash of 
spirits (a drop of very pretty tipple, as the 
gentleman said in Zess), then got your 
family together, and sallied out, with the 
kettle in the midst, and store of cakes, 
bread, and cheese. Your goal was the 
house of some neighbourly gossip, and if 
you were the first to enter after twelve 
o’clock, you were honoured as /rst-foot, 
and a herald of good fortune. 

Amorous swains went first-footing in 
another fashion. It was the time for a 
lover to steal to the door of his sweet- 
heart’s dwelling in the hope that the 
damsel herself would open to him, when 
he claimed the forfeit of a kiss. ‘*‘ First- 
foot ” appears as a venerable superstition 
in the northern districts of England, and 
in various places in Scotland. Mr. Gregor 
says: ‘‘In many a house in Banffshire, 
the last thing done was to cover up the 
peat fire with the ashes and to smooth it 
over. It was carefully and anxiously 
examined in the morning to see if there 
was in the ashes anything like the print 
of a foot, with the toes towards the door. 
If such a print was traced it was a fore- 
cast that one of the household was to 
leave, if not die. The first fire, too, was 
watched. If a peat or live coal rolled 
away from it, there was to be a break in 
the family circle.” 

Elsewhere, the first foot that one met 
on New Year’s morn was accounted of 
good or of evil omen. It was a fearful 
thing to meet ‘‘ a sanctimonious person,” 
ora cat. It was well to meet a person 
with a high-arched sole, but ‘* one having 
flat soles” was to be diligently avoided. 
A bachelor was a good first foot, and the 
maiden might count on blessings who 
met her lover. There were other forms 
of divination, as from the appearance of 
the sky on New Year’s morn; and of 

c 2 
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DRAWING THE FIRST BUCKET FROM THE WELL 
YEAR’S EVE. 


securing good luck, as by drawing the 
first bucket of water from the well (‘‘ the 
reem o’ the wall”) on the stroke of mid- 
night on New Year’s Eve. 

In these latitudes, the Wassail (Wass 
hael: Health to you !) looms large in all 


AT MIDNIGHT ON NEW 


depended chiefly upon 
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printed mem- 
ories of New 
Year’s Tide. 
The prevalence 
of the  beer- 
barrel in these 
isles, grievous 
to think on, 
assisted to give 
their names to 
many ‘‘ old an- 
cient” festivals 
that have gone 
the way of 
nearly all the 
popular sports 
and customs of 
Great Britain, 
both rural and 
urban. Had we 
not, for  ex- 
ample, Bride-ale 
(bridal), Leet- 
ale, Lamb-ale, 
and Whitsun- 
ale? At New 
Year’s Tide, the 
steam of the 
wassail rose 
over all this 
land. The was- 
sail bowl 


“That’s tost up 
after fox’-i-th’ 
hole,” 


as Herrick 
sings, lorded 
it everywhere, 
from cottage to 
keep, from man- 
sion to mon- 
astery, where 
they called it 
Poculum  Carit- 
tatis, for the 
comfort of their 
consciences. It 
is the Gossip’s 
Bowl in_ the 
Midsummer 
Nights Dream. 
The composi- 
tion of the 
nectar no doubt 
the quality and 


contents of the cellar. They had a grateful 
recipe, we may conjecture, in the pantry 
of the abbot. ‘‘ Warm, spiced, and 
sweetened ale with an infusion of spirits” 
was a good middle-class brew. Warton 
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speaks of ‘‘ ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crabs or apples.” Six bottles of 
port, sherry, or madeira, with cardanums, 
cloves, nutmeg, and coriander, a pound 
and a half of fine sugar, and the yolks of 
twelve, and the whites of six eggs (‘‘ set 
all on the fire in a clean, bright sauce- 
pan”) went to the making of a wassail 
for kings and the lords of the earth. 
After this, one might sing Hey ‘tuttie taitie 
till cock-crow. The wassail ‘‘ came to 
signify festivity of rather an intemperate 
kind,” it was drily observed ; ‘‘ which the 
same” need be no way disputed. Gone 
is the ‘‘ jolly wassail,” and gone the jolly 
wassailers, with their Hey (‘uttie tattie, 
and health to the king, and the ‘‘ gude 
companie.” Perhaps the Loving Cup that 
still circulates at civic feasts is the sole 
survival of that hilarious habit; but the 
ceremony of the Loving Cup is a chaste 
and sober function. Nobody would break 
into Hey tuttie taitie over the Loving Cup. 
If he did, the toast-master would call for 
his carriage. 

The bells ring out the old year yet, and 


ring the new one in; and who has 
moralised more finely upon that sugges. 
tive music than Lamb? ‘* Of all sounds,” 
he says, ‘‘most solemn and touching is 
the peal which rings out the old year. | 
never hear it without a gathering up of 
my mind to a concentration of all the 
images that have been diffused over the 
past twelvemonth ; all I have done or 
suffered, performed or neglected, in that 
regretted time. I begin to know its 
worth, as when a person dies. It takes 
a personal colour; nor was it a poetical 
flight in a contemporary, when he ex- 
claimed :— 


“T saw the skirts of the departing year.” 


How poor and tawdry, after that, is 
Southey’s 


“Come, melancholy Moraliser, come ! 
Gather with me the dark and wintry wreath ; 
With me engarland now 
The Sepulchre of Time.” 


The wassail to Mr. Southey, please ! 





By H. 
gi 


IXTY years ago the farmhouse yonder, 
among the sycamores on the slope 
of the coombe, was occupied by John Tre- 
whella. He was but a poor man, and 
onedaughter, Nancy, was away in service; 
but Jennett, the elder sister, stopped at 
home, her mother being long dead. Now, 
Jennett was a pretty enough maid when 
Nancy did not happen to be by; but 
Nancy would have been better than the 
best in any company. After some time, 
it came about that George Penhalleck, a 
young blacksmith living in the village, 
. cast eyes on Jennett, and presently began 
to keep company with her. I’ve heard— 
though it must have been many years 
later—that she was a hard mistress to 
him, always tormenting him with orders 
and fancies out of all reason. However, 
‘tis to be supposed he was very much in 
love, for as time went on he was almost 
the only one about the place who could 
stand her lofty airs. I was a child at the 
time, and I mind I was always afraid of 
her. 

Now, I should have said that Nancy 
was very delicate upon the chest. Per- 
haps it was that which gave her the chief 
part of her loveliness: cheeks like June 
roses, and a skin like elder bloom. It 
was because of this that she had gone 
away from home. You will not need 
telling how bleak a place this is; and the 
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farmhouse yonder stands full in the way 
of the east wind. So Nancy was servant 
to an old maiden lady, pretty well up in 
the world, and with so much money you 
might have wondered she had missed 
finding a husband. She lived at Trenear. 
I fancy the girl must have been almost 
like a daughter to the old lady, for when- 
ever she came back to spend a day or two 
at the farm, her dresses were the talk of 
the place (though never fine beyond 
modesty) and her manners something 
wonderful. 

The blacksmith was almost a new-comer 
to the place, and it so happened that 
during the whole time of his courting, 
Nancy was never at home. She did not 
come back until close upon six months 
after the match was made up. Then the 
old lady wrote to say that Nancy was 
seeming a little poorly and in need of a 
change, and that she would come by the 
coach the next afternoon to stay for a few 
weeks. 

Sure enough she came. 


It was just 
four o’clock when the coach came up the 
hill, and stopped to set down the passenger 
and her luggage where the path crosses 


the fields. And Nancy was looking 
prettier than ever. She was always glad 
to be at home again; her eyes were 
bright as stars, and her cheeks prettily 
flushed. And she was no sooner in the 
house than she set about teasing her 
sister. 
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‘“My dear Jennett,” she said, ‘I 
couldn’ believe it when I heard the news: 
I never could fancy a man having the 
courage to ask you to keep company. 
What fashion man is he, at all ; and art 
very hard upon him ?” 

Jennett was not one to take jesting of 
this kind in the best of spirits ; but Nancy 
seemed to take no heed of the danger. 

‘“T can see how ’twill be,” she said, a 
little later : ‘* Before many days are gone 
I shall have the poor dear coming to me 
to ask for just a little kindness. There 
never was a man afraid of me, somehow. 
Is he very much in love, Jennett ?” 

You can’t live to my age without 
coming almost to believe that there’s a 
Book of Fate, in which our lives are all 
written out beforehand. It so happened 
it was Nancy went to the door when 
George Penhalleck, the blacksmith, came. 
He was a big, dark-faced chap, with black 
curly hair, and a rather serious look. 
And Nancy laughed all over her pretty 
face and made him a wonderful curtsey. 

‘*Come in, brother-in-law !” she said. 

The girl was good as gold by all 
accounts, and none ever dreamed of saying 
that she had set herself to steal away her 
sister’s sweetheart. But she was young 


and very thoughtless, and did not know 
the full power of her beauty: looking 
upon George Penhalleck as an engaged 
man, and so, as you might say, in a place 


of safety. Nevertheless, the poor young 
man was tried as by fire that night, and 
from that time forth. Perhaps it was 
even as Nancy had said in jest—that 
Jennett asked too much from her lover, 
being by nature hard. Nancy was her 
very opposite, and was always laughing 
at the young man’s scrious face, and 
doing all she could to infect him with her 
own high spirits. And soon she began to 
succeed. George came more frequently 
than ever to the farmhouse, and if Nancy 
happened to be out of the way he would 
hardly try to conceal his disappointment, 
and would be a very different person to 
what he was when she was there. 

Once or twice there were words between 
the sisters ; but Jennett always had been 
hard on Nancy, who was younger by 
three years, and that did not seem to be 
anything out of the way. But one evening 
it happened that she was in the dai-y 
when her sweetheart arrived. As she 
came back, and stood at the door of the 
kitchen, she heard her sister and Pen- 
halleck talking and laughing inside. She 
waited a moment ; then she entered, and 


the laughter died away at once. Nancy 
and Penhalleck were silent and a bit 
shamefaced. And Jennett stood and 
looked at the two without speaking, 
something beyond mere anger in her face. 

‘*Go on,” she said at last; ‘‘ I should 
be very loth to be in any person’s way.” 

Before they had time to make any 
answer, she had walked across the 
kitchen and mounted the stairs to her 
bedroom. 

That—if it had not been already too late 
—should have warned them of what they 
were doing ; as it was, it can only have 
served to show them how deeply in love 
with one another they were. But, of 
course, there was no word said between 
them at the time. Nancy ran up stairs 
after her sister, and coaxed her into 
coming down; and to all appearances 
things were quite smoothed over again. 
Nancy even found courage to joke 
about the matter before the night was 
out: being, perhaps, more anxious 
to deceive Penhalleck than her sister. 
But things were gone too far to be stopped 
now. 

A day or two later I went birds’-nesting 
in the coombe that runs inland from 
Trelynt beach ; there’s a little oak-wood 
on the western slope, and one could 
fancy the place had been a haunting- 
ground of lovers from the beginning of 
Time. Now, it so happened that I heard 
voices ; and, being buta boy of ten and very 
full of mischief, I made my way through 
the tangle of hazels in the direction of the 
sound. And when I had seen who was 
there I turned back, and went away 
quietly as I had come. For the two I 
had heard talking were George Penhalleck 
and Nancy ; and Nancy was crying bitterly, 
her face hidden in her hands. ‘‘ Don't 
tell her,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ Don’t tell her! 
I will go away. It is all my fault.” 

Somehow I felt as if 1 trespassed: as 
if the whole place belonged to them. So 
I made towards the edge of the wood, 
going softly at first, and then more boldly. 
And just on the edge of the open ground 
I almost stumbled into the arms of a pale- 
faced woman who stood alone by the tall 
trunk of an elm-tree. It was Jennett 
Trewhella. 

‘* Little boy,” she said, ‘‘is there any- 
one in the wood ?” 

I was afraid of her and wanted to get 
away, and so I blurted out what I should 
have kept to myself. ‘‘Ay,” said I, 
‘*the blacksmith’s in there talkin’ to your 
sister, and she’s cryin’ like rain.” 
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Upon this I would have gone upon my 
way. But she stopped me with a gesture, 
and looked me up and down. ‘ Listen,” 
she said. ‘‘ Take off the garter from your 
right leg, and come in an hour’s time to 
the cow-shed in the eight-acre field. Will 
you do this ?” 

I would have given the world to refuse, 
but there was that in her face which for- 
bade the exercise of my free-will. I 
promised and ran on, leaving her still 
solitary on the outskirts of the wood. 

And even when I had left her, the 
mastery of her look was upon me: so that 
at the time appointed I came to the cow- 
shed in the eight-acres. ’Tis a field lying 
some two or three hundred yards up the 
coombe beyond the farmhouse yonder. 
According to orders 1 had taken off my 
right garter and carried it in my hand ; 
and, to tell the truth, I recalled a host of 
awful stories as I went to meet Jennett: 
wondering, among other things, whether 
this my own garter would be used to bind 
my limbs in preparation for some dreadful 
death. 

The cowshed stood ina corner of the 
field, a few rough uprights supporting a 
roof of smaller poles thatched with gray 
turze-faggots. And here Jennett stood 
waiting for me, bare-headed, her face 
more pale than ever. I noticed as I 
advanced that she had a book in her 
hand; then she beckoned to me with an 
impatient gesture and I ran on. She did 
not speak when I reached the shed, but 
laid the book (which I now saw to be a 
Bible) upon the ground, and took the 
garter from me. Then she bent down and 
turned over the leaves of the Bible until 
she had found the passage she required ; 
having found it she produced a big door- 
key, and closed the book upon it as if it 
had been a book-marker. The ring of 
the key projected beyond the top edge of 
the book. Next she took the garter I 
had given her and bound it about the 
Bible; repeating the process with a 
second garter, taken from her own 
pocket. Then she raised the book by the 
ring of the key to prove that it was 
tightly bound. ‘‘ That will do!” she 
muttered, and turned to me. ‘‘ This is a 
Bible,” she said fiercely. ‘* Put your 
hand upon it and swear that you will 
never breathe a word of what you are to 
see!” 

I said the words which she dictated to 
me, my hand upon the Bible. Then she 
bade me hold forth my hand and do as I 
was told, repeating after her the words 


she should utter. I held out my hand, 
and she hers. Then with the other hand 
she brought forward the Bible and hung 
it upon her forefinger and mine in such a 
position that the ring of the key pointed 
from her to me. She paused for a moment 
with set face. Then she spoke :— 

‘* Will Nancy be able to steal away 
George Penhalleck from me? Will they 
be married? If so, let this Bible turn 
and fall... Set me as a seal upon thine 
heart, as a seal upon thine arm: for love 
ts strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the 
grave!” 

These words, which she chanted in 
monotone, I had said after her, struggling 
with my fear. Now she seemed over- 
mastered by her passion, and for a space 
swallowed and gulped at a lump that rose 
in her throat. And I waited until she 
should begin again. 

** Love is strong as death; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave!” Once more the 
passion mastered her for a moment, and 
as the words died upon her lips the key 
moved upon our fingers, and the Bible 
twisted and fell to the ground. For a 
space the woman was dumb. Then she 
turned upon me furiously. 

‘*Go!” she cried. ‘* Why do you stop 
gaping ? But still, it shall not be!” 


II. 


It would appear that the interview 
between George Penhalleck and Nancy had 
come about by accident, though it is very 
certain that, in any case, some such meet- 
ing must soon have come to pass, seeing 


how matters were between them. Pen- 
halleck had declared his love for her, and 
in the first moments which followed 
she had let him see all too clearly 
that her love for him was just as strong. 
Then, when he spoke of his intention to 
tell the whole story to Jennett and throw 
himself upon her mercy, Nancy had 
broken down and burst into tears ; partly, 
it may be, through remorse, but partly, 
also, through fear of the impending crisis. 
She had begged him to forget what had 
happened between them; had declared 
that she would go back to Trenear, and 
never again return home until Jennett and 
he were safely married. But Penhalleck 
had insisted that the course he had pro- 
posed to take was the only one open to 
them, and at length the girl realised that 
it would be impossible to dissuade him 
from its adoption. 
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‘Go ON,” 


**1 SHOULD BE VERY 


And so, as Jennett came from the 
practise of her divination, she met her 
old lover, who frankly told her it was im- 
possible he should marry her. 

‘‘God knows I’m sorry,” he said. ‘I 
shouldn’ be a man if I was not filled with 
sorrow. But ’tis no good. The love I 
had for ’ee is dead ; ’tis Nancy I was made 
for. Can ’ee forgive us, Jennett? A 
better man’ll make a_ better husband 
for ‘ee than ever I could have 
done.” 


Jennett heard him to the end- with an 
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heroic composure. When he had finished 
his clumsy speech she broke out upon 
him passionately. 

‘* Forgive!” she cried. ‘‘Is it a thing 
to forgive? Did I ask that you would 
come about me with your talk of love? 
Did I ask that you would grovel at my 
feet as you did that day in the spring ? 
Body and soul of you is mine by your 
own free gift that I was slow to take, and 
though you marry your pretty doll, you 
will be a liar and she a thief; and you will 
both remember it!” 
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She passed onward. Reaching the 
farm she found out her sister. 

‘* Had Jacob a sister?” she cried, sur- 
veying the girl scornfully. ‘‘ To think you 
should be such a thief; with your soft 
voice and your pink cheeks! May you 
be happy with him!” 

She passed on to her bedroom; and 
through the night Nancy, miserable 
enough herself, heard her moving up and 
down without ceasing. 

But in the morning there was no sign 
of the trouble she had gone through. 
Nancy was pale-faced, and most unhappy ; 
her big blue eyes had dark shadows 
underneath. - But Jennett went as usual 
about her household tasks. Only she 
spoke hardly a dozen words in the day, 
and her eyes were never permitted to 
rest upon her sister. Towards evening, 
Nancy stole out to have an interview with 
her sweetheart ; and when she came back 
it was with an air which would have been 
natural only had her absence been criminal. 
And so things went for many miserable 
days. Jennett was still self-possessed 
and impassive ; only, the mere presence 
of her sister seemed to affect her with a 
sense of physical repulsion. George 


Penhalleck no longer came to the farm- 
house as he had been wont to do; and 
Nancy, who suffered abjectly during the 
long days, went out at night to meet him 


as it were by stealth. Her father was in- 
clined to favour the present arrangement ; 
but the affair did not seem to him of great 
importance. He thought that matters 
would settle down in the course of a day 
or two, and it was the abiding presence 
of Jennett’s jealous passion that made 
the farm a very house of bondage to 
Nancy. 

And gradually her wretchedness in- 
creased. It was not only that she was 
mentally unhappy; it was as though 
some hostile element in the air she 
breathed acted as poison to her. Her 
nights were sleepless or filled with hideous 
dreams ; she was languid and irritable all 
the day, and little things seemed great ; 
so that, when she got away from the house 
of her subjection to meet her lover, she 
constantly spoke or acted to him with 
childlike petulance, wasting the only 
tolerable hours of the day. Then she 
would come home, and lie awake the long 
night through, crying like a child at her 
own folly. She knew that Jennett would 
not of her own free will touch, or see, or 
approach her; and yet it seemed to her 
that she was being spied upon with a 


brooding and triumphant malice. She 
remembered that ironical ‘‘ May you be 
happy!” and knew that she could not 
pretend that she was otherwise than mis. 
erable. And yet she could have uttered 
a very pathetic protest against the un. 
kindness of the fates. She loved Pen. 
halleck very truly; it seemed a great 
injustice that she should suffer because he 
returned that love. 

There was a strange fact told of the 
family which dwelt in the farmhouse. It 
was said that whenever death drew near 
to any one of them, the watchers by the 
bedside were always warned. Somethin 
would abide over the house, so that those 
who watched were bowed forward as 
if under the oppression of a_ material 
weight. An awful heavy silence would 
surround them; they would sit in their 
places, unable to move or speak, until the 
soul of the sick person had got release, 
And in these days the story came back to 
Nancy ; it seemed to her that death was 
already in the house. She grew daily 
more and more miserable. Her cheeks 
became thinner and thinner, and the dark 
circles round her eyes deepened. There 
were times when it seemed to her that 
the air of the house was hot and sterile; 
she would go out into the wide fields 
where the cool winds came fresh from the 
sea, and almost immediately, overtaken 
with deadly weakness, would creep back 
to the house. Her lover was not long in 
perceiving the change which had come 
over her; indeed, no small number of her 
unreasonable outbreaks of ill-temper had 
followed upon his suggestions that she 
should seek the advice of some one skilled 
in medicine. 

But what he could not effect was pres- 
ently accomplished by a few words from 
the wife ofa labourer on the farm. Nancy 
had gone forth one day, and chanced to 
pass the miserable mud cottage in which 
the woman lived. She heard a voice 
calling her name, and turning saw the 
woman standing in the doorway. 

‘What is it?” she said brokenly. 

‘‘ Beggin’ your pardon, Miss Nancy,” 
said the woman, ‘‘ but you’re gone to look 
fine and poorly these last few weeks. 
They tell me you’ve got a sweetheart, but 
I can’t fancy ’tis true,to see that white face 
o’ yours.” 

Nancy sighed impatiently. 
said, ‘‘I’m poorly enough. 
you have to tell me?” 

The woman paused and looked at her 
curiously. ‘‘ Why, no,” she said. ‘* Come 


‘* Ves,” she 
Is that all 
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inside and take a chair, and Ill tell ’ee 
what I got to say.” 

Nancy entered the cottage, and the 
woman continued. ‘‘Do ’ee know Mary 
Cundy, that do live on the moor near to 
the Trenear road ?” 

The girl shivered. 
woman!” she said. 
eye.” 

The woman interrupted. ‘‘ All the more 
reason to speak soft of her,” she said. 
‘* Them that can make people ill without 
a disease can cure them that’s sick in the 
Same way.” 

The girl started. ‘* You mean —— 

‘*T mean,” said the woman, bending 
nearer, and speaking with particular em- 
phasis, ‘‘ I mean that to my thinkin’ you’re 
very sick indeed, with a sickness no doctor 
cancure. Andif there’sacure to be had, 
Mary Cundy ’ll be bound to know it.” 

Nancy did not answer. After a mo- 
ment’s silence she rose and went upon her 
way. But the suggestion of this labourer’s 
wife remained with her and made its 
impression. 

That evening she went out to meet her 
lover again, and he was not a little sur- 
prised at the changed manner in which 
she replied to his reiterated expressions 
of anxiety. 

‘Iss, she said. ‘*I haven’ been well 
this last few weeks ; I haven’ been able to 
sleep like Ido belong to. But I shall be 
all right ina day or two, or I'll go to any 
doctor you like to name ; and take what- 
ever stuff he gives me.” 

Then she turned the conversation into 
other channels, andto his amazement put on 
something of the light and careless gaiety 
which had fascinated him in his earliest 
intercourse with her. When at last they 
parted her gaiety altogether deserted her ; 
but the languour and depression of the 
last few weeks were gone. She had recog- 
nised, andstrengthened herself to resist, the 
hostile influence which had so nearly 
overcome her. 


‘*A horrible old 
‘* She has the evil 
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ill. 


Tue night brought sleep, and worked 
in her a miracle of restoration. And 
through the day she moved about the 
house with a quiet courage altogether un- 
like her late listlessness ; so that Jennett 
watched her with an uneasy surprise. 
Towards night the elder sister disappeared 
for a space, and Nancy ran up stairs hur- 
riedly and donned a big cloak. She 


wrapped herself in it and set forth from 
the farmhouse, making across the fields 
in the direction of the Trenear road. It 
was a beautiful June evening; the sun 
had set, but the clear sky was still softly 
luminous, and the young moon grew 
brighter every moment. Daisies swayed 
and danced in the long reddish grass ; the 
green corn rustled faintly ; a murmur of 
the sea came out of the distance if ever 
the wind was still for a moment. 

Nancy was going to interview the wo- 
man of the evil eye, who dwelt in a ruinous 
hovel where the high road skirts the great 
moorland. She was assured that no 
natural causes had sapped her strength in 
the weeks which were past ; she was now 
resolved to fight her hidden enemy with 
the only potent weapon, opposing influ- 
ence to influence. 

She had not gone far before a clump of 
broken and distorted pine-trees, standing 
clear-etched against the sky, marked her 
destination ; for the moor slopes upward 
for the space of three or four hundred 
yards on the north of the road, and at its 
highest point stands the plantation. The 
cottage of the white witch lay beyond this, 
on its cold northern side. 

The darkness grew as she went on, and 
when she had stepped out upon the moor- 
land the pinewood .was a black mass 
before her. Nevertheless, she advanced 
through the wood towards the cottage. 
And suddenly, as she reached its out- 
skirts, her heart stood still with sudden 
fright. For a man stepped out of the 
darkness and laid a hand upon her arm. 
‘*Hush!” he said ‘‘ Hush!” 

For a moment terror kept her silent. 
Then she recognised him. ‘‘ George!” 
she said, in a hoarse whisper. 

Evidently he also had not recognised 
to whom he spoke. ‘‘ You!” he said. 
‘**Jennett’s in there talking with Mary 
Cundy. I happened to be walking across 
the moor and saw her come this way. 
And I followed, for I knew then why you 
were so sick and ill. Go forth as quiet as 
you can, and put your ear to a chink of 
the wall.” 

Trembling with fear and excitement 
Nancy crept forward and listened Jennett 
was speaking—angrily. 

- . fooling me! I thought at 
first that all was going well. She was 
weak, and pale, and wretched, and couldn’ 
try to pretend no other. But last night 
there was a change in her; she had 
thrown off the tiredness that was dragging 
her down to the grave. And to-day the 
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change is greater: she is pale still, and 
her cheeks are thin; but, for all that, her 
strength is come back to her. She began 
singing once, and until to-day she has 
forgotten all her songs since she wronged 
me. Tell me, Mary Cundy, art foolin’ 


**1 GO A LONG JOURNEY 


TO-NIGHT, 


one day than another? Aren’t there ups 
and downs in every illness? I suppose 
she took the—medicine ?” 

Jennett laughed hatefully. ‘‘ Never 
mother was more careful with a child like 
to die. I’ve seen her take it with my own 
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I GO TO HOLDS NONE BUT IS YOUR BETTER.” 


me? ’Tis a game that'll hardly pay, if 
you'll believe me.” 

Nancy listened, trembling, to the reply 
of the old woman. 

“Fooling ’ee ?” she said indignantly, 
“and all because the girl’s in better spirits 


eves. But to-day I have almost tired of 
these slow measures. She poisons the 
air for me, and spoils the sunshine. Can 
you not make haste ?” 

‘*Haste would spoil the sunshine, in 
very truth, and maybe stop the need of 
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air for both of us,” replied the crone. 
‘*Can you not have patience, when you 
know that she will die? What does it 
matter that she has some few days yet to 
live? You will see the grass green on 
her grave.” 

Penhalleck had crept forward and put 
his arm about Nancy. 

‘*She shall hang first!” he muttered. 
‘* She shall hang!” He drew his sweet- 
heart closer to him, as Jennett spoke 
again. 

‘* Ay,” she said. ‘‘We must wait, I 
suppose. But oh! the days are hateful 
to me while she lives. Give me the 
powder.” 

George Penhalleck moved softly along 
the wall of the house until he stood out- 
side the window. There was a light 
within, and this revehled to him the face 
of his old sweetheart as she waited for 
the poison. He saw her hide it in her 
breast and hand some money to the 
witch. Then he crept back to Nancy’s 
side. 

‘*Go forth and knock at the door,” he 
said. ‘I shall be close to you.” 

The girl shrunk from him, fearing to 
face the woman who had striven to 
murder her. But he persisted. She 
yielded and stepped forward, raising her 
hand to knock. But at that instant the 
door was opened, and the sisters were 
face to face. Jennett started backwards, 
and her hand rose swiftly towards her 
breast. But in a moment she had re- 
covered her self-command. 

** What!” she cried, scornfully, ‘‘ fallen 
so low already that you must go seeking 
charms to keep what you stole in so short 
atime? Lord, I could find it in my heart 


to pity you! Mother, here’s another 
come to get advice, and remember the 
thief’s helper should get handsome pay. 
ment!” 

Nancy stood silent; the old woman 
watched the scene from a corner of the 
room. But at the end of Jennett’s out- 
break Penhalleck stepped forward out of 
his concealment. And before he had time 
to speak a word Jennett had perceived the 
meaning of the scene. 

**So,” she said, 
upon me! 
tidings !” 

Penhalleck trembled. ‘*You _ shall 
hang!” he said. ‘* You shall hang, if 
my own hands put the rope about your 
neck.” 

And Jennett laughed. She stepped 
quickly to the table, on which there stood 
a cup of water. Before she could be 
stopped she had emptied a white powder 
into it out of a packet which she took from 
her breast. She drained the cup. Then 
she turned and faced her old lover again. 

‘*Man,” she said, ‘‘you would think 
justice done if I were hanged in the sight 
of all the world. And I did long to kill 
your pretty doll; I hated the world while 
she was in it. But remember, George 
Penhalleck, that when you had found all 
out I could still scorn you, and your scorn 
of me. I goa long journey to-night, but 
this I know—that the place I go to holds 
none but is your better.” 

She paused. ‘* Good-bye, old woman,” 
she said. Then she stepped past the 
lovers into the darkness which brooded 
over the moorland: going forth to die 
like some wild animal under the cloak of 
the vast night. 


‘*you have = spied 


Well, you have heard pretty 
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By GILBERT PARKER. 


T. AUGUSTINE’S, Canterbury, had 
given him its licentiate’s hood, the 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land had ordained 
him, and the North had swallowed him. 
He had gone forth with his surplice, 
stole, hood, a sermon-case, the prayer- 
book and that Other. Indian camps, 
trappers’ huts, and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s posts had given him hospitality 
and had heard him with patience and con- 
sideration. At first he wore the surplice, 


stole and hood, took the eastward posi- 
tion, and intoned the service, and no man 
said him nay, but looked curiously and 
was sorrowful —he was so youthful, clear 
of eye, and bent on doing heroic things. 


But little by little there came a change. 
The hood was left behind at Fort O’Glory, 
where it provoked the derision of the 
Methodist missionary who followed him, 
the sermon-case stayed at Fort O’Battle, 
and at last the surplice itself at the 
H.B.C. post at Yellow Quill. He was 
too excited and in earnest at first to see 
the effect of his ministrations, but there 
came slowly over him the knowledge that 
he was talking into space. He felt 
something returning on him out of the air 
into which he talked, and buffeting him. 
It was the Spirit of the North, in which 
lives the awful natural, the large heart of 
things, the soul of the past. He awoke 
to his inadequacy, to the fact that all 
these men to whom he talked, listened, 
and only listened, and treated him with 
a gentleness which was almost pity— 
as one might a woman. He had talked 
doctrine, the Church, the sacraments ; 
and at Fort O’Battle he awoke to the 
futility of his work. What was to blame: 
the Church —religion—himself ? 

It was at Fort O’Battle he met Pretty 
Pierre, and there that he heard a voice 
Say over his shoulder as he walked out 
into the icy evening, ‘‘Zhe voice of one 
crying in the wilderness... and he had 
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sackcloth about his loins, and his food was 
locusts and wild honey.” 

He turned to see Pierre, who in the 
large room of the post had sat and 
watched him as he prayed and preached. 
He remembered the keen curious eye, the 
musing look, the habitual disdain at the 
lips. It had all touched him, confused 
him. And now he had a kind of anger. 

** You know it so well, why don’t you 
preach yourself ?” he said feverishly. 

‘*] have been preaching all my life,” 
Pierre answered drily. 

‘*The devil’s game: cards and law- 
breaking, and you sneer at men who 
try to bring lost sheep into the fold.” 

‘* The fold of the Church—yes, I under- 
stand all that,” Pierre answered. ‘I 
have heard you and the priests of my 
father’s Church say that. Which is right ? 
But as for me, | amamissionary. Ihave 
preached. Cards, law-breaking—these 
are what I have done. But these are not 
what I have preached.” 

‘*What have you preached?” asked 
the other, walking on into the fast- 
gathering night, beyond the post and the 
Indian lodges into the wastes where frost 
and silence lived. 

Pierre waved his hand towards space. 
‘* This,” he said. 

“What's this?” 
fretfully. 

‘* The thing you feel round you here.” 

‘*I feel the cold,” was the petulant 
reply. 

‘*T feel the Immense, the Far Off,’ 
said Pierre, slowly. 

The other did not understand as yet. 
** You've learnt big words,” he said. 

‘*No, big things,” rejoined Pierre, 
sharply—‘‘ a few.” 

‘*Let me hear you preach them,” half 
snarled Sherburne. 

** You will not like to hear them—no.” 

‘*I’m not likely to think about them 
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asked the other, 
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one way or another,” was the contemptu- 
ous reply. 

Pierre’s eyes half closed. The young, 
impetuous, half-baked college man, to set 
his little knowledge against his own 
studious vagabondage! At that instant 
he determined to play a game and win; 
to turn this man into a vagabond also, to 
see John the Baptist become a Bedouin. 
He saw the doubt, the uncertainty, the 
shattered vanity in the youth’s mind, the 
missionary’s half-retreat from his cause. 
A crisis was at hand. The youth was 
fretful with his great theme, instead of 
being severe upon himself. For days and 
days Pierre’s presence had acted on him 
silently, but forcibly. He had listened to 
the vagabond’s philosophy, and knew that 
it was of a deeper—so much deeper— 
knowledge of life than he himself pos- 
sessed, and he knew also that it was 
terribly true—he was not wise enough to 
see it was only true in part. The in- 
fluence had been insidious, delicate, 
cunning, and he himself was only ‘‘ a voice 
crying in the wilderness,” without the 
simple creed of that voice. He knew that 
the Methodist missionary was believed in 
more, and less liked than himself. 

Pierre would work now with all the 


latent devilishness of his nature to unseat 
the man from his saddle. 

‘““You have missed the great thing, 
alors, though you have been up here two 


years,” he said. ‘‘ You do not feel, you 
do not know. What good have you 
done? Who has got on his knees and 
changed his life because of you? Who 
has told his beads or longed for the mass 
because of you? Tell me, who has ever 
said, ‘ You have showed me how to live’ ? 
Even the women, though they cry some- 
times when you sing-song the prayers, 
go on just the same when the little ‘ Bless 
you’ is over. Why? Most of them 
know a better thing than you tell them. 
Here is the truth; you are little—eh, so 
very little. You never lied—direct ; you 
never stole the waters that are sweet ; 
you never knew the big dreams that came 
with wine in the dead of night ; you never 
swore at your own soul, and heard it 
laugh back at you; you never put your 
face in the breast of a woman—no, do 
not look so wild at me !—you never had— 
a child; you never saw the world and 
yourself through the doors of life. You 
never have said, ‘I am tired, I am sick of 
all, I have seen it all.’ You have never 
felt what comes after—understanding. 
Chut, your talk is for children—and mis- 


sionaries. You are a prophet without a 
call, you are a leader without a man to 
lead, you are less than a child up here, 
For here the children feel a peace in their 
blood when the stars come out, and a joy 
in their brains when the dawn comes y 
and reaches a yellow hand to the Pole, 
and the west wind shouts at them. Hol 
Mother, we in the far north, we feel things, 
for all the great souls of the dead are up 
there at the Pole in the Pleasant Land, 
and we have seen the Scarlet Hunter 
and the Kimash Hills. You have seen 
nothing. You have only heard, and be- 
cause, like a child, you have never sinned, 
you come and preach to us!” 

The night was folding down fast, all 
the stars were shooting out into their 
places, and in the North the white lights 
of the Aurora were flying to and fro, 
Pierre had spoken with a slow force and 
precision, yet, as he went on, his eyes 
almost became fixed on those shifting 
lights, and a deep look came into them, 
as he was moved by his own eloquence, ’ 
Never in his life had he made so longa 
speech at once. He paused, and then 
said stiddenly, ‘‘ Come, let us run.” 

He broke into a long sliding trot, and 
Sherburne did the same. With their arms 
gathered to their sides, they ran for quite 
two miles without a word, until the heavy 
breathing of the minister brought Pierre 
up suddenly. 

‘You do not run well,” he said ; ‘‘ you 
do not run with the whole body. You 
know so little. Did you ever think how 
much such men as Jean Criveau know? 
The earth they read like a book, the sky 
like an animal’s ways, and a man’s face 
like—the Writing on the Wall.” 

‘* Like the Writing on the Wall,” said 
Sherburne, musing, for under the other’s 
influence his petulance was gone. He 
knew that he was not a part of this life, 
that he was ignorant of it; of, indeed, 
all that was vital in it and in men and 
women. 

“*T think you began this too soon. 
You should have waited, then you might 
have done good. But here we are wiser 
than you. You have no message—no 
real message to give us; down in your 
heart you are not even sure of yourself.” 

Sherburne sighed. ‘I’m of no use,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll get out. I’m no good at 
all.” 

Pierre’s eyes glistened. He remem- 
bered how the day before, this youth had 
said hot words about his card-playing, 
had called him—in effect—a thief, had 
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THEN PIERRE WITH 


treated him as an inferior, as became one 
who was of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 

“It is the great thing to be free,” 
Pierre said, ‘‘that no man shall look for 
this or that of you. Just to do as far as 
you feel, as far as you are sure, that is 
the thing. In this you are not sure—no. 
Hein, is it not?” 


A LITTLE WEIRD LAUGH REACHED OUT AND TURNED OVER—THE ACE OF HEARTS, 


Sherburne did not 


answer. 


Anger, 
distrust, wretchedness, the spirit of the 


alien, loneliness, were alive in him. The 
magnetism of this deep, penetrating man, 
possessed of a devil, was on him, and in 
spite of every reasonable instinct, he 

turned to him for companionship. | 
‘It’s been a failure,” he burst out, 
D 2 
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‘< and I’m sick of it—sick of it; but I can’t 
give it up.” 

Pierre said nothing. They had come 
to what seemed a vast semicircle of ice 
and snow, a huge amphitheatre in the 
plains. It was wonderful: a great round 
wall on which the Northern Lights played, 
into which the stars peered. It was open 
towards the North, and in one side was a 
fissure shaped like a Gothic arch. Pierre 
pointed to it, and they did not speak till 
they had passed through it, and stood 
inside. Like great seats the steppes of 
snow ranged round, and in the centre was 
a kind of plateau of ice, as it might seem 
a stage or analtar. Tothe North there was 
a great opening, the lost arc of the circle, 
through which the mystery of the Pole 
swept in and out, or brooded there where 
no man may question it. Pierre stood 
and looked. Time and again he had 
been here, and had asked the same ques- 
tion: Who had ever sat on those frozen 
benches, and looked down at the drama 
on that stage below? Who played the 
parts? Was it a farce or a sacrifice? 
To him had been given the sorrow of 
imagination, and he wondered, and won- 
dered. Or did they come still—those 
Strange People, whoever they were—and 
watch ghostly gladiators at their deadly 
sport? If they came, when was it? 
Perhaps they were there now unseen. In 
spite of himself he shuddered. Who was 
the Keeper of the House ? 

Through his mind there ran—pregnant 
to him for the first time—a chanson of 
the Scarlet Hunter, the Red Patrol, the 
sentinel of the North, who guarded the 
sleepers in the Kimash Hills against the 
time they should awake and possess the 
land once more; the friend of the lost, 
the lover of the vagabond, and all who 
had no home :— 


Strangers come to the outer walls— 
(Why do the Sleepers stir ?) 

Strangers enter the Judgment House— 
(Why do the Sleepers sigh ?) 

Slow they rise in their judgment seats, 

Sieve and measure the naked souls, 

Then with a blessing return to sleep— 
(Quiet the Judgment House.) 

Lone and sick are the vagrant souls— 
(When shall the world come home ?) 


He reflected the words, and a feeling of 
awe came over him, for he had been in the 
White Valley and had seen the Scarlet 


Hunter. But there came at once also a 
sinister desire—to play a game for this 
man’s life-work here. He knew that the 


other was ready for any wild move ; there 
was upon him the sense of failure and 
disgust ; he was acted on by the magic 
of the night, the terrible delight of the 
scene, and that might be turned to ad. 
vantage. 

Pierre said : ‘* Am I not right? There is 
something in the world greater than the 
creeds and the book of the mass. To be 
free, and to enjoy; that is the thing. 
Never before have you felt what you feel 
here now. And I will show you more. 
I will teach you how to know, I will lead 
you through cll the North and make you 
to understand the things of life. Then, 
when you have known, you can return if 
you will. But now—see; I will tell you 
what I will do: here on this great plat- 
form we will play a game of cards. There 
is aman whose life I can ruin. If you 
win, I promise to leave him safe, and to 
go out of the Far North for ever, to go 
back to Quebec ’—he had a kind of gam- 
ing fever in his veins ;—‘‘if I win, you 
give up the Church, leaving behind the 
Prayer-book, the Bible, and all, coming 
with me to do what I shall tell you for the 
passing of twelve moons. It is a great 
stake—will you play it? Come”—he 
leaned forward looking into the other’s 
face—‘‘ will you play it? They drew lots 
—those people in the Bible ; we will draw 
lots, and see, eh? and see?” 

‘© Tl doit,” said Sherburne, with a little 
gasp. ‘‘I accept the stake.” 

Without a word they went upon that 
platform, shaped like an altar, and Pierre 
at once drew outa pack of cards, shuffling 
them with his mittened hands. Then he 
knelt down, and said, as he laid out the 
cards one by one till there were thirty, 
‘*Whoever gets the ace of hearts first 
wins—hein ?” 

Sherburne nodded and knelt also. The 
cards lay backs upwards in three rows. 
For a moment neither stirred. The white 
metallic stars saw it, the small crescent 
moon beheld it, and the wide awe of 
night made it strange and dreadful. Once 
or twice Sherburne looked round as though 
he felt others present, and once Pierre 
looked out to the wide portals as though 
he saw some one entering. But there was 
nothing to the eye—nothing. Presently 
Pierre said, ‘‘ Begin.” 

The other drew a card, then Pierre drew 
one, then the other, then Pierre again; 
and so on. How slow the game was! 
Neither hurried, but both kneeling, looked 
and looked at the cards long before draw- 
ing and turning it over. The stake was 
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weighty, and Pierre loved the game more Twenty, twenty-five cards were drawn, 
than he cared about the stake. Sherburne and then Pierre paused. 
cared nothing about the game, but all his ‘*In a minute all will be settled,” he 





THEN THE SCARLET HUNTER SPOKE. 


soul seemed set upon the hazard. There said. ‘‘ Will you go on? or will you 
was not a sound out of the night, nothing pause?” 
stirring but the Spirit of the North. But Sherburne had got the madness of 
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THERE THEY FOUND A TRAPPER DYING. 


chance in his veins now, and he said, 
** Quick, quick, go on!” 

Pierre drew; but the great card held 
back. Sherburne drew, then Pierre 
again. There were three left. Sherburne’s 
face was as white as the snow around 
him. His mouth was open, and a little 
white cloud of frosted breath came out. 


His hand hungered for the card, drew 
back, then seized it. A moan broke from 
him. Then Pierre with a little weird 
laugh reached out and turned over—the 
ace of hearts ! 

They both stood up. 
cards in his pocket. 
he said. 


Pierre put the 
‘*You have lost,” 





THE RED 


Sherburne threw back his head with a 
reckless laugh. The laugh seemed to 
echo and echo through the amphitheatre, 
and then from the frozen seats, the hil- 
locks of ice and snow, there was a long 
low sound as of sorrow, and a voice 
came after : 

‘* Sleep—sleep. Blessed be the just and the 
heepers of vows.” 

Sherburne stood shaking as if he had 
seen a host of spirits. His eyes on the 
great seats of judgment, he said to Pierre : 
‘See, see, how they sit there, gray and 
cold and awful.” 

But Pierre shook his head. ‘‘ There is 
nothing,” he said, ‘‘nothing;” yet he 
knew that Sherburne was looking upon 
the Men of Judgment of the Kimash Hills, 
the Sleepers. And he looked round, half- 
fearfully, for if here were those great 
children of the ages where was the Keeper 
of the House, the Red Patrol ? 

Even as he thought, a figure in scarlet 
with a noble face and a high pride of 
bearing stood before them, not far away, 
Sherburne clutched his arm, and Pierre 
muttered an ave. 

Then the Red Patrol, the Scarlet 
Hunter, spoke: ‘‘ Why have you sinned 
your sins and broken your vows within 
our House of Judgment? Know ye not 
that in the new springtime of the world 
ye shall be outcast, because ye have called 
the sleepers to judgment before their 
time? But I am the hunter of the lost. 


Go you,” he said to Sherburne, pointing, 
‘‘ where a sick man lies in a hut in the 


Shikam Valley. In his soul, find thine 
own again.” Then to Pierre: ‘ For 
thee, thou shalt know the desert and the 
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storm and the Lonely Hills—thou shalt 
neither seek nor find. Go, and return 
no more.” 

The two men, Sherburne falteringly, 
stepped down, and moved to the open 
plain. They turned at the great entrance, 
and looked back. Where they had stood 
there rested on his long bow the Red 
Patrol. He raised it, and a flaming 
arrow flew through the sky towards the 
South. They followed its course and 
when they looked back a little afterwards 
the great Judgment House was empty, 
and the whole North was silent as the 
Sleepers. 

At dawn they came to the hut in the 
Shikam Valley, and there they found a 
trapper dying. He had sinned greatly, 
and he could not die without some one to 
show him how, and to tell him what to 
say to the Angel of the Cross Roads; and 
his Indian guide knew only the password 
to the Lodge of the Great Fires. 

But Sherburne, kneeling by him, felt 
his own new soul moved by a holy fire, 
and first praying for himself, he said to 
the sick man: ‘‘ For if we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

And praying for both, his heart grew 
strong, and he heard the sick man say ere 
he journeyed forth to the Cross Roads : 
‘**' You have shown me the way. I have 
peace.” 

‘*Speak for me in the Presence,” said 
Sherburne softly. 

The dying man could not answer, but 
as he journeyed forth that moment, he 
held Sherburne’s hand. 








Born I was to be old, But before that day comes, 
And for to die here ; Still 1 be bousing ; 

After that, in the mould For I know, in the tombs 
Long for to lie here. There’s no carousing 


ROBERT HERRICK 
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By PHILIP NORMAN. 


N the good old times we call the 
Middle Ages London was strongly 
fortified, and so small that a walk of 
half an hour or less would have taken one 
from any part of it into the fields. Most 
of our noble families then dwelt within 
the walls of the city. After the Reforma- 
tion statesmen and court favourites 


established themselves in the neighbour- 
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SCHOMBERG HOUSE, PALL MALL. 


hood of the Strand, displacing the great 
church dignitaries who before had their 
town dwellings along the river-bank. The 
palaces of the Howards and Cecils, and 
of such men as the Protector Somerset, 
were doubtless most picturesque, with 
their gardens running down to the 
Thames, which, clear and abounding in 
fish, formed a pleasant and comparatively 
rapid means of communication 

between the City and West- 
minster, when the Strand was 
| as yet a mere slough of de- 
spond. The fine old watergate 
of York House, designed it is 
said by Inigo Jones, and now 
half-buried in the Embankment, 
is a relic of those days. But 
fashions change, and _ the 
growth of London seems irre- 
sistible. In Hatton’s New View 
(1708) there is a list of ‘‘ eminent 
houses of the nobility” from 
which one learns that they were 
then scattered over a wide area. 
Two of the finest were the Duke 
of Buckingham’s house, on the 
site of which Buckingham 
Palace now stands, and Mon- 
tague House, afterwards con- 
verted into the British Museum. 
Among the rest mention is 
made of Schomberg House on 
the south side of Pall Mall, 
part of which still survives. 
Its proportions have been spoilt 
by the removal of one wing, 
but it is still a pleasant speci- 
men of the style of architecture 
in vogue towards the end of 
the seventeenth century when 
**Dutch William” was our 
ruler. It seems to have been 
built for the third and last 
Duke of Schomberg, second 
son of the man who, when past 
eighty, died a hero’s death at 
the battle of the Boyne ; and in 
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1699, almost as soon as the bricks were dry, 
a party of disbanded soldiers threatened to 
pull it down. The house passed into the 
hands of Lord Holderness, by whom, in 
1760, it was let to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, victor at Culloden. Five years 
later ‘‘ Beau” Astley, the portrait painter, 
who had married Lady Daniell, a wealthy 
widow, bought it for £5,000 and spent as 
much more in converting it into three 
dwellings, and fitting up the central part 
fantastically for his own use. It was 
most likely he who set up the bas- 
relief of panting over the doorway, 


NO, 10, 


which still remains. In his younger 
days, when studying art at Rome, he had 
been so poor that he once transformed an 
old canvas into the back of a waistcoat, 
and one hot summer’s day, incautiously 
taking off his coat in the presence of some 
brother artists, he showed that he was 
carrying on his back a study of a terrific 
chasm and a tremendous waterfall. In 
the spring of 1781 the central portion of 
Schomberg House was let to Dr. Graham, 
the quack, who exhibited here his 
Temple of Hymen and Celestial Bed, and 
here ‘‘the blooming Priestess of the 


DOWNING STREET, 


’ 


Temple” endeavoured to ‘entertain 
ladies and gentlemen of candour and 
good nature” by reading a lecture on the 
simplest and most efficacious means of 
preserving ‘‘ health, beauty, and serene 
mental brilliancy, even to the extremest 
old age.” Soon, however, the farce was 
played out, and in 1786 Graham was 
succeeded by Richard Cosway, prince of 
miniature painters, and his handsome 
wife. They lived here some years, and 
society flocked to their parties which 
were not unfrequently attended by the 
Prince of Wales, who had access to them 


FROM THE GARDEN, 


through a private door from the garden of 
Carlton House. 

The western wing of Schomberg House 
was occupied from 1774 by that great 
artist and worthy man, Thomas Gains- 
borough, and here he expired in 1788. Rey- 
nolds had visited him by his request a few 
days before, when he used the oft-quoted 
words: ‘We are all going to Heaven 
and Vandyck is of the company.” And 
here in the following spring his widow 
held an exhibition of his works still re 
maining on her hands. The subsequent 
history of the house is of no special inter 
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est. The east wing was pulled down in 
1850, to make room for the enlargement 
of what was then called the Ordnance 
Office. The whole is now incorporated in 
the War Office. 

In the neighbourhood of Whitehall two 
mansions exist which have an interest 
quite apart from their somewhat modest 
architectural pretensions. Melbourne 
House, now called Dover House, opposite 
the Banqueting Hall, is one of these. 
Originally built for Sir Matthew Feather- 
stonhaugh, it passed into the hands of 
Lord Melbourne, whose son, the Prime 
Minister, was born there in 1779. It was 
afterwards bought for the Duke of York, 
when the portico and domed vestibule 
were added from the design of Henry Hol- 
land, architect, which occasioned the 
remark of the blind Lord North that. the 
Duke had been sent to the Round House. 
In 1794 the Lamb family returned; it 
afterwards came into the possession of 
Lord Dover, and is now converted into 
public offices. 

Within a stone’s throw of this building 
is No. 10 Downing Street, the official home 
of the first Lord of the Treasury ever 
since Sir Robert Walpole moved into it 
from St. James’s Square in 1735. It had 
belonged to the crown, and had been 
granted by George I. to Baron Bothmar, 
the Hanoverian Minister, for life. The 
residence really consists of two houses 
with a covered way connecting them. 
That which faces the street is a plain 
Georgian structure, resembling Nos. 11 
and 12, which form part of the same block. 
The building at the back seems little to 
accord with its surroundings. It stands 
in a garden much frequented by wood- 
pigeons ; on a misty morning in spring 
one might imagine it to be on the out- 
skirts of some peaceful country town. 
My view, showing the south side, was 
taken in the year 1888. I have ventured 
toclothe the little figures in costumes which 
seem to harmonise more with the old 
place than the frock coats and trousers of 
the present day. The windows opening 
on to the terrace belong to the famous old 
cabinet room, where Pitt and Sir Robert 
Peel, Disraeli and Palmerston have often 
sat. On to that terrace one memorable 
afternoon in May 1872, the members of 
the Liberal Cabinet had sauntered after a 
council, which was held, as Mr. Wemyss 
Reid tells us, for the purpose of hearing 
the decision of the Geneva Arbitration 
Court with regard to the indirect claims, 
and here they were sketched by Mr. Fair- 


field, who from a window in the Colonial 
Office saw the unusual sight. The old 
cabinet room is now turned into an office 
for Mr. Gladstone’s secretaries, and the 
long table with its green cloth has, for a 
time at any rate, found a home elsewhere. 
In the large reception room on the first 
floor are a series of interesting portraits, 
the best perhaps being that of Richard 
Weston, Earl of Portland, Lord High 
Treasurer in 1633. The portly form of 
Sir Robert Walpole is in the place of 
honour, empanelled above a fine marble 
mantelpiece. The dining-room with its 
coved ceiling is in the front building; it 
has been little used for the last few years. 
1 will conclude this brief notice by’ re- 
minding my readers of a melancholy 
episode which occurred at No. 10 Downing 
Street, on January 12th, 1887. It was in 
the ante-room on the first floor that the 
Earl of Iddesleigh breathed his last, dying 
as he had lived in the service of his 
country. 

From the quiet dwelling so intimately 
connected with some of our greatest mod- 
ern statesmen, let us turn our thoughts to 
a house with the name of which we are all 
familiar, but in connection with art rather 
than politics. In amateur painters this 
country is prolific, but our amateur archi- 
tects may be counted on the fingers. Of 
these perhaps the most notable has been 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, an 
enthusiastic student of Inigo Jones 
and. Palladio, who reconstructed Bur- 
lington House (built originally for his 
great grandfather) and designed the 
famous colonnade in front, the stones 
of which are now falling to decay in 
Battersea Park. I should add, however, 
that Colin Campbell, a professionatarchi- 
tect, employed by the Earl, in no less a 
book than Vitruvius SBritannicus, took 
credit for the front and gateway, and 
that in his patron’s lifetime. As 
was the case in most of Burlington’s 
designs this louse seems to have been 
planned for effect rather than comfort. 
Hence the paraphrase of Martial’s 
epigram, which has been ascribed to Lord 
Chesterfield and also to John Lord 
Hervey :— 


“ Possess’d of one great hall of state, 
Without a room to sleep or eat ; 
How well you build let flatt’ry tell 
And all mankind how ill you dwell.” 


The Earl's architectural efforts else- 
where were satirised by both these candid 
friends. Of the house designed by him 
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for General Wade in Old Burlington Street 
(not Cork Street, as we are usually told), 
Lord Chesterfield suggested that ‘‘ as the 
General could not live in it to his ease he 
had better take a house over against it 
and look at it;” while of his Palladian 
villa at Chiswick so lately dismantled, it 
was remarked by Lord Hervey that ‘it 
was too small to live in and too large to 
hang to a watch.” Two wings however 
were added to this classic building at the 
end of last century. The design by 
Hogarth called ‘‘The Man of Taste,” 
shows Burlington Gate crowned by a 


altered since the days of Lord Burlington, 
The largest is the library, formerly the 
ball-room, which runs from the front tg 
the back. There are in all four coved 
ceilings adorned with paintings on canvas, 
said to be by Sebastian or Marco Ricej; 
perhaps Sir Jamies Thornhill had a hand 
in them. A fifth is on plaster. There 
are also some fine marble mantelpieces; 
that in the council-room, however, is a 
comparatively modern introduction; it 


was designed by Joseph Wilton, R.A.(who 
modelled the ornaments for the Corona. 
tion State carriage), and was not unlikely 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE FROM BERKELEY SQUAKE. 


statue of William Kent, to whom Lord 
Burlington was so great a benefactor, 
while the latter figures as a labourer 
climbing a ladder, to reach a scaffold 
where stands Pope, busily plastering the 
front. While so engaged he splashes the 
foot passengers below, the most promin- 
ent of whom is the Duke of Chandos. 
The colonnade of Burlington House 
was swept away in 1866 and the whole 
building has been transformed. Outside 
the charmed circle of the Royal Academy 
few people are aware that on the first 
floor there is a fine suite of rooms, little 


his diploma work. Originally in the 
quarters of the. Royal Academy at 
Somerset House it migrated to Trafalgar 
Square, and has now found a permanent 
home. 

The Albany, next to Burlington House 
on the east side, deserves a passing re 
cognition. - Designed by Sir William 
Chambers, it was sold in 1770 by Stephen 
Fox, second Lord Holland, to the first 
Viscount Melbourne, who in 1794 eX 
changed it with Frederick Duke of York 
and Albany, for his former house at 
Whitehall, of which a brief account has 
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BOURDON HOUSE, 


already been given. It was converted 
into chambers in 1804, the garden at the 
back being built over to add to the 
accommodation, and since then many 
eminent men have lived there, among 
whom may be named George Canning, 
Lord Byron, Lord Althorp, Bulwer Lytton 
and Macaulay. 

Of still existing mansions built for 


DAVIES STREET. 


great noblemen in the eighteenth century 
the most famous perhaps is Devonshire 


House. Outside, indeed, there is little 
display ; one might still apply to it the 
Latin epigram, said to have been written 
by Sir Robert Walpole :— 


“Ut dominus domus est, non extra fulta 
columnis 
Marmoreis splendet, quod tenet intus habet.” 
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Here, as at a theatre where no great 
scenic effect is attempted, one’s thoughts 
turn all the more freely tothe actors. In 
1784, as we are told by Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, the great rallying points of the 
coalition against Pitt were Carlton House, 
Burlington House, and Devonshire 
House, where Georgiana, the charming 
Duchess of Devonshire, was the leading 
spirit. The influence of the Cavendish 
family seems _ perennial. Devonshire 
House stands on the site of Berkeley 
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from power it passed, as yet unfinished, 
into the hands of Lord Shelburne, after. 
wards the first Marquis of Lansdowne, 
to whose descendant it still belongs. The 
house was designed by Robert Adam; 
embowered in foliage it certainly has q 
picturesque effect from the adjoining 
Berkeley Square. Dividing the gardens 
of Lansdowne House and Devonshire 
House is Lansdowne Passage, a short cut 
for walkers from Curzon Street to Hay 
Hill. Thomas Grenville records that the 


PART OF PAINTED CEILING, BY ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, IN THE DINING-ROOM OF SIR JOHN LESLIE'S 


HOUSE, SUBJECT, 
House, built for Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
which in its turn was built on the site of 
a farm called ‘‘ Hay Hill Farm” soon 
after the Restoration. The grounds, still 
extensive, included Berkeley Square and 
the space now covered by Lansdowne 
House and garden. This latter mansion 
was begun for Lord Bute, then Prime 
Minister, whose treaty of Peace with 
France raised such a fury of opposition 
that his enemies did not hesitate to say 
that he had been bribed. On his fall 


‘“ VENUS AND ADONIS.” 


iron bars at its two ends were put up late 
in the last century, because a mounted 
highwayman, who had committed a 
robbery in. Piccadilly, escaped through 
this passage by riding his horse down and 
up the steps. 

North of the old Berkeley estate begins 
the enormously valuable property of the 
Duke of Westminster in this part of 
London, brought to the Grosvenor family 
by Miss Mary Davies, who married Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor, and died a lunatic 
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in 1730. And here, in Davies Street, 
named after her, stands Bourdon House, 
a pleasant old dwelling overshadowed by 
the trees which grow in its little court- 
yard. Inside there is much carved 
woodwork which seems to be French in 
style, dating, I imagine, from the early 
part of the eighteenth century. There is 
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PAINTED MEDALLION, BY ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, ON THE CEILING OF THE BOUDOIR IN SIR JOHN 
LESLIE'S HOUSE. SUBJECT, ‘‘CUPID BOUND” 


a strong tradition that this house was 
originally occupied by the Davies family, 
it is certainly one of the oldest on the 
estate. The name Bourdon first appears 
on the parish rate-books in 1739. 

Sir John Leslie, brother of the kind 
occupant of Bourdon House, possesses a 
town residence which, though of no very 
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great age, is an interesting specimen of 
architecture, and it has been preserved 
by him with loving care. His mansion 
forms the end of Stratford Place, which 
was built about 1775 for Edward Strat- 
ford, second Earl of Aldborough, who 
lived here many years, and to whoma 
ground lease, renewable for ever under 
certain conditions, was granted by the 
Corporation of the City of London, whose 
banqueting-hall had previously stood 
here. Thisand the adjoining houses were 
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tions of the house are the painted ceil. 
ings by Angelica Kauffmann—a series of 
medallions which are set, as it were, in a 
framework of Adam decoration. Purists 
may condemn the pseudo-classical style of 
both paintings and plaster-work, but the 
whole effect is eminently harmonious, 
These delightful productions inspired, we 
are told, a literary work no less delightful 
—the story of Miss Angel. In the sym. 
pathetic account of Angelica Kauffmann 
lately written by Miss Gerard, there is a 
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THE LIBRARY IN CHESTERFIELD HOUSE. 


built from the designs of the Adam 
brothers, then the fashionable architects, 
to one of whom I have already referred. 
The outside is of stone with Ionic pilasters, 
and though hardly beautiful is at least of 
good proportion. Inside I was charmed 
by the staircase with its pretty cupola, its 
tapestries empanelled in the arched 
recesses, and the paintings of birds and 
beasts, the work of Sir John’s own hand ; 
in particular the dove’s nest over a door- 
way with the motto, ‘‘ Ad ogni uccello il 
suo nido e bello.” But the chief attrac- 


list of all her painted ceilings which are 
still known to exist. In London there 
are several, mostly painted for the Adams, 
to whom she was probably introduced by 
Zucchi, who became her very humdrum 
husband. 

The symmetry of Stratford Place has 
now been destroyed by the removal of a 
house at the entrance. Here on each side 
was a small building (originally for a 
watchman), surmounted by a lion; the 
one at the south-west corner still remains. 
It was to the adjoining house, No. 21, 
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that Cosway removed on leaving Pall 
Mall. Though a well-made little man 
he appears to have been not unlike a 
monkey in the face; hence the ill-natured 
lines affixed to his door, which were 
attributed at the time to Peter Pindar :— 


“When a man toa fair for a show brings a 
lion, 

‘Tis usual a monkey the sign-post to tie on : 

But here the old custom reversed is seen, 

For the Lion’s without—and the monkey's 


” 


within ! 


This lampoon was too much for 
Cosway’s vanity, and shortly afterwards 


Earl did not take possession of his new 
home in South Audley Street till March 
13th, 1749. The ground attached to it 
has been sadly curtailed since he wrote 
to a friend, ‘‘ My garden is now turfed, 
planted, and sown, and will in two months 
more make a scene of verdure and flowers 
not common in London.” Inside, how- 
ever, there has been comparatively little 
change. The marble staircase with its 
pillars has a very stately effect; it was 
brought from Canons, near Edgeware, 
the reversed CS on the wrought iron 
balusters being the initials of the 
‘* princely” Chandos, whose ducal 


SCARSDALE HOUSE, I 892. 


he changed his quarters to No. 20 in the 
same street. 

Whatever their defects, the noblemen’s 
mansions built in the eighteenth century 
were mostly distinguished by fine stair- 
cases and reception rooms. A notable 
specimen is Chesterfield House, which 
was planned by Ware, an architect of no 
mean merit, for Philip, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, who wrote the famous 
Letters to his Son. Here Samuel 
Johnson is popularly supposed to have 
“waited in the outer rooms,” and been 
“repulsed from the door” ; but this must 
have occurred not later than 1747, as is 
clear from Johnson’s own words, and the 

136. January, 1895. 


coronets were removed by Lord Chester- 
field and replaced by his own. On the 
ground floor at the back there is a splen- 
did suite of rooms including the library, 
of which, by the kindness of Lord Burton, 
I am enabled to give an illustration. Its 
first owner called it with pardonable pride, 
‘*The best room in England,” and here 
are still to be seen under the cornice in 
capital letters a foot high the Horatian 
lines :-— 


“Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inert- 
tibus horis, 
Ducere solicitce jucunda oblivia vite,” 


an indication of the life he proposed to 
b 
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lead amidst his books and _ pictures. 
The portraits in framed panels which 
decorate the walls are a most interesting 
series, representing as they do eminent 
people painted by some of the finest artists 
of the last and present centuries. Scat- 
tered throughout the mansion there is a 
superb collection of portraits by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Romney, here most 
appropriately housed. 

An account of this sort must of neces- 
sity be scrappy and incomplete, for the 
material at one’s disposal is ample enough 
to fill not an article but avolume. Before 
finally quitting the subject I therefore owe 
my readers no apology for reminding 
them, while its memory is yet green, of a 
delightful relic of ‘‘ the old Court suburb.” 
Scarsdale House stands, perhaps one 
must now say stood, a little back at the 
north-east corner of Wright’s Lane, 
within a stone’s throw of the Kensington 
High Street railway station. Of its early 


history little is known, but the main part 
of the building must have been at least 
coéval with Kensington Square, that is 
it must have existed for 200 years. I 
am told by a descendant that this property 
first belonged to John Curzon, who is 
perhaps best remembered in the family as 


having owned a horse of Eastern blood, 
one of the progenitors of the modern 
race-horse. For a_ short time Lord 


Barnard occupied the house; in 1721 
William Curzon was living here, and 
was one of the largest contributors to the 
parish poor-rate. Early in this century 
it was occupied by a ladies’ boarding 
school, but many years ago became the 
residence of the Honourable Edward 
Curzon (second son of Mr. Robert 
Curzon and Lady de la Zouche), who 
bought it from his cousin, Lord Scars- 
dale. The Jacobean mantelpieces in the 
drawing-room once graced the historic 
mansion of Loseley. Those, however, 
who wish to see in the ‘‘ mind’s eye” this 
ideal dwelling and its then pretty sur- 
roundings as they existed a generation 
ago, had best not trouble themselves 
with dry statistics but consult Miss 
Thackeray, for if to the mansion in 
Stratford Place we partly owe AZiss 
Angel, Scarsdale House must always 
live in the pages of Old Kensington. 
This was Lady Sarah’s home “ with its 
many windows dazzling as the sun 
travelled across the old-fashioned house- 
tops,” and here was the room with 
the blue tiles which Lady Sarah’s 
husband brought from the Hague the 
year before he died. The garden is now 
desolate, and before these pages appear 
in print Scarsdale House will have been 
overwhelmed by the inevitable tide of 
modern progress. 
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By ANTHONY HOPE. 


E had been discussing fame and 
its rewards. We assumed that 
we, each and all of us, had attained 
eminence, and we speculated on the 
honour that we should elect to receive 
from a gracious sovereign and a grateful 
country. Some chose the Garter, others 
an earldom, others a pecuniary grant ; 
but Colonel Holborow would have none of 
these. He pooh-poohed them, and 
bringing his fist down on the table he 
declared :— 
‘‘There is only one indisputable and 
supreme mark of greatness.” 
‘“And what is that?” asked one of 


us. 
‘* Why, to be in the waxworks,” said 


he. 

‘“‘True, true!” we cried; but I added 
sadly, ‘‘ But it’s almost impossible to 
achieve, unless you commit a murder.” 

“| don’t know about that,” said Jack 
Dexter, who had up to that moment taken 
no part in the conversation. ‘I’m ina 
waxworks show myself—not in London, 
you know, but—well, have any of you 
fellows visited Petersburg ?” 

_ We all admitted that we had not. 

‘*Ah, then you haven’t seen my image,” 
said Jack regretfully. ‘‘ It’s in Madame 
Marribon’s famous exhibition there.” 

‘*But, my dear Jack,” said the colonel, 
“how in the world did it come about ?” 

‘It’s rather a curious story,” said Jack. 
“Tl tell it you, if you'll all promise that it 
shall go no further. You won't mind if I 
don’t mention names?” 

We promised discretion, and said that 
we should be quite satisfied with A. B. C. 
or X. Y. Z., or such other symbols as 
Jack chose to adopt. 

* Well,” be began, after a pull at his 
whisky and water, ‘‘ when I was a few 
years younger, and a good deal more 
foolish than I am now—it was before that 
affair about Lady Mary Fitzmoine that I 
told you of the other day—I spent a winter 
at Petersburg, and there I made the 


acquaintance of one of the most beautiful 
women who, I suppose, ever lived.” 

Jack paused, to allow the sensation to 
take full effect. But we showed no sur- 
prise, and with a slight frown he con- 
tinued :— 

**T’ll call her the Princess X.—Princess 
Nadia X. She was married to a grumpy 
wretch, who held a high position in the 
police, and treated her, upon my word, 
little better than if she had been a Nihilist. 
I pitied her. I must admit—I am among 
gentlemen— that I also admired her, and 
that a warm, although perfectly honour- 
able, attachment sprang up between us. 
Her husband was, however, savagely and 
unreasonably jealous, and what with him, 
his spies, and his mother (the worst spy 
of all) it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I succeeded in seeing anything of the 
Princess. I dared not call at her house 
more than once a month, and I was 
driven—positively driven—to a thing for 
which I entertain the greatest dislike. I 
was, I say, compelled to make arrange- 
ments which insured my being present at 
various places of public resort—picture- 
galleries and the like—at the times which 
the Princess: selected for visiting them. 
By these means we were enabled to enjoy 
many most charming conversations, and it 
was my privilege to support and sustain 
the Princess in the very trying circum- 
stances in which her lot was cast. I did 
this, I need not say, at very considerable 
risk. I was not blind tothe danger I ran. 
Her husband wielded large and secret 
powers—save that I was an English 
subject, I was entirely powerless against 
him ; and it would have been a long time 
before the voice of a prisoner in the 
fortress of Peter and Paul reached the 
ears of the Foreign Office. However, I 
took the risk. Nadia needed me, and 
that was enough. 

‘*But of all our rvendesvous, there was 
none which we found more convenient 
and suitable than Madame Marribon’s 

E 2 
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waxwork exhibition. It was a long way 
from the Princess’s residence, in an 
unfashionable quarter of the town, and 
was frequented mainly by persons who 
did not move in society and were quite 
unfamiliar with faces as well known in the 
great world as those of the Princess and 
myself. Our only danger arose from the 
maid-servants of our acquaintances and 
from the police; but by avoiding the 
gallery in which the figures of murderers 
and other criminals were exhibited we 
reduced this peril to a minimum—for, of 
course, the servants were attracted by the 
criminals, and the police were attracted 
by the servants.. Our favourite nook was 
beside a group of savants of European 
reputation, and immediately behind the 
Prime Ministers of Europe. This spot we 
usually had quite to ourselves. 

‘* Well, one day we were sitting there. 
Poor Nadia had for a moment forgotten 
her troubles, and was talking with the 
rare wit and brilliancy which marked her 
conversation when she was in good spirits. 
I was keeping up the ball of talk as well 
as I could, and was gazing, not, I hope, 
too passionately, at her incomparable 
complexion and magnificent dark eyes 


like deep water seen by moonlight, they 


were. Dear, dear!” 

Jack paused for a moment, and took a 
sip from his glass. We sipped sym- 
pathetically, and he regained his com- 
posure. 

‘*Suddenly, just as I was telling the 
Princess a most interesting occurrence 
which had befallen me on the journey out 
and brought me into contact with a person 
whose name you would all know if I were 
to mention it, the Princess gave a startled 
little cry. 

‘** What's the 
Princess ?’ I asked. 

“She pointed to the other end of the 
gallery. 

‘**It’s my husband's mother,’ she 
whispered. ‘She must have had a sus- 
picion and followed us. What shall | 
do?’ 

‘*T looked, and perceived a large and 
stately old lady in gold eyeglasses 
approaching us. There was but one door 
to the gallery, and the approach to that 
was barred by the Princess’s mother-in- 
law. In another moment she would be 
upon us, and, although I knew her to be 
near-sighted, I could not hope that she 
would fail to recognise Nadia. If some- 
thing were not done at once, we were 
ruined. 


matter, my dearest 


‘*Now I never boast or make myself 
out cleverer than I am. I admit freely 
that I was at my wits’ end. I could do 
nothing and think of nothing. Our sal- 
vation was due not to me, but to the quick 
woman's wit which lay in Nadia’s perfect 
little head. 

‘*< Quick!’ she whispered. ‘Step up 
on the platform—there—beside Kant. 
Fold your arms. Frown. That’s right. 
What’s that society you told me you 
belonged to—the one that has the 
animals ?’ 

‘**The Zoological,’ | answered. 

‘** Ves, that’s it. Stand quite still.’ 

‘** | obeyed her, and she seized from the 
feet of Isaac Newton a placard bearing a 
notice in Russian and French, ‘It is 
strictly forbidden to touch the figures. 
Offenders will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law’ (not a light 
matter, mind you, in Russia). She 
propped the board up against my legs, 
whispered, ‘Be sure you don’t wink!’ 
and with a gracious winning smile ad- 
vanced to meet her mother-in-law. | had 
never admired her more than at that 
moment. 

‘** Why, have you heard of it too?’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘** Nadia! What are you doing here? 
Are you alone?’ 

‘** Of course, dear. 
model. Didn’t you?’ 

‘*©* What model, child ?’ 

‘** Why, of our friend Mr. Dexter.’ 

‘** That young man !’ 

*** Ves. Don’t you know he’s one of the 
greatest zoologists in the world, and Mar- 
ribon has just put up a model of him? 
Look, here it is !’ 

**] don’t know that I’m more nervous 
than other people, but it was, I confess, a 
trying moment when the old lady put up 
her eyeglasses and stared at me. Dear 
Nadia stuck her pretty head on one side 
in a critical way, and said— 

***] don’t call it very good. 
it’s so stiff and unnatural.’ 

‘* The old lady said nothing : she came 
a step nearer and raised her parasol. The 
old wretch was going to poke me! 

‘©*Oh, but you mustn’t touch it!’ cried 
Nadia, turning pale. ‘Look at the 
notice !’ 

‘*The old lady advanced her parasol. 
But at this moment one of the police 
appeared at her elbow. 

***You mustn't touch the figures, 
madame,’ said he, and I blessed him for 
every word. 


I came to see the 


Do you? 
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‘‘ THE OLD LADY SAID NOTHING: SHE CAME A STEP NEARER AND RAISED HER PARASOL,” 


‘‘Never a word did the old Princess 
speak. She glared at me, she glared at 
Nadia, and she glared at the policeman— 
and she turned round and walked out of 
the gallery. The policeman followed her. 
Nadia softly clapped her hands: I| sprang 


forward, seized her slim fingers, and kissed 
them. 

‘** Oh, we're not safe yet,’ she said. 
‘My mother-in-law suspects. Luckily 
the place closes in a quarter of an hour, 
and she can’t do anything to-night ; and 
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the Prince won’t be back from Moscow 
till the day after to-morrow. Jack, there 
must be a real model of you by then.’ 

‘*T was amazed, but I listened to her 
instructions. Taking out her purse, she 
pressed it on me. I refused, but on 
finding that I had only a five-pound note 
with me I was compelled to accept 
twenty thousand roubles—(the X.’s are 
fabulously rich, you know). I escorted the 
Princess to a cab, and then I called on 
the proprietor of the exhibition. 

‘* Well, to make a long story short, I— 
or rather the Princess’s roubles—(I kept 
one, and wear it now on my watch-chain— 
see, here it is !)—overcame Madame Marri- 
bon’s surprise and swept away her 
scruples. I admitted that she might, not 
unnaturally, never have heard of Professor 
Dexter, but I told her that the name was 
a household word in all cultivated circles 
in Europe and America ; and I promised 
her to pay all expenses and ten thousand 
roubles if a portrait model of the great 
zoologist stood beside Kant in thirty-six 
hours. The result was that by six o’clock 
in the evening I was sitting in an arm- 
chair, and young M. Marribon was taking 
a cast of my features in plaster-of-Paris. 
At this moment, however, there occurred 
an interruption which, if it had come a 
little sooner, would have ruined the whole 
affair. 

‘*As I sat, covered with the plaster, 
except where holes were left for sight and 
breathing, I saw, to my consternation, 
the same policeman who had been in the 
gallery in the afternoon enter the room. 
He brought with him an official notice. 

‘**Order from the Minister of the 
Interior,’ he said. ‘You're to close to- 
morrow—Day of Intercession for the 
safety of the Tsar ordered, and all public 
exhibitions to be closed.’ 

‘*] rejoiced to hear that—it smoothed 
my way; but I wished the policeman 
would take himself off. 

“**Hullo!’ he said ‘Who have 
here? I must have his name, please.’ 

‘** This is Mr. Dexter, the great zoolo- 
gist.’ 

‘© Who’s he ? Come, Monsieur Marri- 
bon, I must have that stuff off his face, you 
know. Why, he might be a Nihilist, or 
anybody you like, and me none the wiser, 
with that stuff on him.’ 

** ¢ But, my dear sir,’ pleaded Marribon, 
‘the stuff won’t come off. If I try to 
remove it before it hardens, it will tear 
off his skin with it.’ (That is the case 
with plaster-of-Paris, you know, Colonel.) 


we 


***Can’t help it,’ said the brute. 


‘I’ve 
got my orders, and no distinction is made 


as to the effect on the skin. I must see 
his face.’ 
***QOh, impossible!’ cried Marribon, 


‘It would be a barbarity ! It will be dry 
in fifteen minutes.’ 

“** Then I'll wait,’ said the man, and 
he sat down. 

‘*As you may suppose, my brain was 
busy during those fifteen minutes. If | 
could speak alone to Marribon for an 
instant, I saw my way. An idea struck 
me. Speaking as well as I could through 
the mouth-hole, I suggested that we 
were probably all thirsty, and I held out 
some roubles. Would the gentleman fetch 
some brandy? He wavered, and fell. 
He was gone five minutes. When he 
returned my face was uncovered, and 
Marribon richer by some valuable instruc- 
tions and a couple of thousand more 
roubles. 

“Why, you’ve got a figure of him 
already !’ cried the policeman. 

‘** Certainly we had; but Mr. Dexter 
was not satisfied with it, so I have taken 
advantage of his visit here to take a fresh 
cast.’ 

‘* The man looked suspicious. 

‘** Where’s the old one?’ he asked. 

***Tt’s melted down,’ said Marribon 
suavely, as he poured out the brandy. 

‘* That peril was past. My next visit 
was to Marribon’s advertising agents. By 
next morning we flooded the town with 
posters, announcing the new and inter- 
esting addition to the exhibition. I 
received scores of congratulations on my 
distinction, and also on my singular 
modesty, for nobody in Russia had ever 
heard of my fame as a zoologist before. 
I accepted the kind words of my friends 
with gratitude, and I invited a large com- 
pany to lunch on the following day, 
proposing that we should afterwards go 
and view the model. My guests included 
Prince and Princess X. and the Prince’s 
mother. 

‘** Behold us, then, the next day in the 
gallery! Nadia and I were somewhat 
nervous, the Prince as glum as usual, the 
old lady very curious, and the rest of the 
company politely interested. There was 
the model : and I’m bound to say that it 
was not a very good one. 

‘Ves,’ said Nadia, ‘it zs stiff and 
awkward. I said so before to your 
mother, Prince.’ 

*** Did you ?’ he growled. 
‘* Then the old lady, who had been ex- 
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amining the figure carefully, burst out in 
acid triumph. 

‘«*Tt’s not the figure I saw ! What's the 
meaning of this? The one I saw had a 
red flower in its buttonhole. Nadia, 
what’s the meaning of this ?’ 

‘* The poor girl flushed crimson, but I 
interposed with great suavity— 

*“*You are perfectly right, Princess. 
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saw was a thousand times better—it was 
most lifelike.’ 

*** Oh, did you think so, dear?’ pro- 
tested Nadia. 

** Suddenly the Prince turned furiously 
to Marribon. 

‘** «Speak the truth,’ he cried, ‘as you 
told it to me at the police bureau this 
morning.’ 


" 


Y li 


Y, 
Li 


‘* “THIS IS MR. DEXTER, THE GREAT ZOOLOGIST.’” 


The figure is not the same. The one you 
saw was an experiment—a trial. It was 
considered unsatisfactory, and was melted 
down. This is a new one. Isn’t that 
so, Monsieur Marribon ?’ 

‘** Tt is so, Monsieur,’ said Marribon, 
who was accompanying our distinguished 
party. 

“«« But,’ cried the old lady, ‘the one I 


‘* The wretch looked at me with an ex- 
pression of helpless apology. And behind 
him I saw that policeman! 

*** Does Monsieur le Prince cite Mon- 
sieur Marribon to contradict me?’ I 
asked haughtily. 

*** You'll hear what he says—the truth, 
sir, not the lies you bribed him to tell.’ 

‘* Marribon had sold me! No doubt the 
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policeman had smelt a rat, and the 
Prince’s threats had done the rest. Ina 
trembling voice the wretch began to 
repeat the whole story of how I went to 
him. The old Princess’s eyes blazed with 
triumphant malice, the Prince listened 
with a grim smile, and poor Nadia was 
as pale as a ghost. And, as you may 
suppose, I was very uncomfortable. 

‘*« Then,’ asked the Prince, ‘ there was 
no figure of this gentleman here at all the 
day before yesterday ?’ 

‘** None, your Highness.’ 


nt Natty {Hi 


whi | pi 
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‘* HE SHOOK HIS HEAD SADLY, 


*** Vet my mother saw one—and you, 
policeman, saw one ?’ 

‘* The policeman stepped forward. 

***] saw a figure, your Highness,’ said 
he. 

***T think we will ask Mr. Dexter to 
explain,’ grinned the Prince. ‘ Other- 
wise we must come to the conclusion that 
there was no figure.’ 

‘*T had nothing to say. 

*** And,’ he pursued, ‘ that a trick has 
been played, and that the pretended figure 
was Mr. Dexter himself, who undertook 
this deception for motives not hard to 
guess,’ and he stared cruelly at the 
hapless Nddia, 


CLEARED HIS THROAT, 
‘SIBERIA! 


‘‘Every one was silent. The truth 
seemed now too plain to be denied. | 
saw what would happen. My portrait 
would be ignominiously ordered off, I ran 
a risk of worse things, and I did not dare 
to think what would happen to poor 
Nadia, who, overcome by shame, began 
to shed tears. 

‘At this moment a quiet grave voice 
was heard. Everybody listened, for it 
proceeded from the Grand Duke A., who 
was (I forget whether I mentioned it 
before) one of my guests. 


AND EJACULATED ONE TERRIBLE WORD—~ 


” 


‘“**T can understand the Princess’s 
indignation and the emotion she shows,’ 
said the Grand Duke. ‘What I do not 
understand (and I desire to speak with all 
respect of Prince X.) is the remarkable 
scene to which we have been treated. 
What may be the motives of this rogue 
(he indicated Marribon) I do not know, 
but I am so happy as to be able to bear 
testimony, which will command, I venture 
to think, at least as much attention as 
that of a fellow who comes forward with 
such a tale. Pray, Prince X., are you 
willing to accept my word against that of 
your waxwork-maker and your police- 
man?’ 
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“Every one was astounded, I most of 
all. Nadia looked up with a gleam of 
hope in her eyes. Of course the Prince 
could do nothing but bow deferentially 
and say— 

««‘ Whatever your Imperial Highness 
speaks to needs, sir, no confirmation, and 
is affected by no contradiction.’ 

“1 am obliged to you,’ said the Grand 
Duke stiffly. ‘What I have to say is 
simply this—that in the morning of the 
day before yesterday, at the invitation of 
my good and distinguished friend Mr. 
Dexter (whose merits the Tsar, no less 
than myself, is delighted to see recog- 
nised) I accompanied him to this gallery, 
incognito, for the purpose of giving him my 
opinion on the experimental figure. The 
figure was then in its place, and I in- 
spected it in company with Mr. Dexter 
himself. It will hardly be suggested that 
I saw double.’ 

“He ceased. I dared not look at him. 
The Prince and his mother were con- 
founded, but they could say nothing. 
Nadia was full of gratitude, and began to 
thank the Grand Duke warmly. 

‘«*T have only said what any gentleman 
would,’ said the Grand Duke, bowing 


respectfully to her. 

‘In fact we triumphed all along the line 
—and there stands the model of me to this 
day, unless, of course, it has been re- 
moved since I was there.” 

Jack threw himself back in his chair and 


finished his whisky. Then he took up his 
hat. 

‘*And what became of Marribon?” | 
asked. 

‘* He got twelve months, the rascal, for 
slander. The Prince was forced to do it 
by the Grand Duke.” 

“But, Jack,” said the colonel, ‘‘ why 
did the Grand Duke——” 

‘** Oh, well,” said Jack, ‘‘ he was a very 
gallant man,and—thisis between curselves, 
you know—he had a éendresse for Nadia 
himself. She never returned it—why, of 
course, I don’t know—which makes his 
conduct all the more handsome.” 

He rose and moved towards the door. 

‘* She was a woman of great presence 
of mind, your Princess,” some one 
observed. 

**Wonderful!” said Jack. ‘‘And of 
even more marvellous beauty,” and he 
laid his hand on the door. 

‘*What’s become of her?” cried the 
colonel. ‘‘ Do you ever see her now?” 

‘*Never. I never shall again,” said 
Jack, in tones of deep emotion, as he 
opened the door. 

‘** But, good gracious, what’s happened 
to her?” 

Jack turned round, as he was halfway 
out of the room ; he shook his head sadly, 
cleared his throat, and ejaculated one 
terrible word— 

‘* Siberia !” 

And he shut the door. 





ISABELLA AND THE POT OF BASIL.—By C. E. HAtte. 


** And so she ever fed it with thin tears, 
Whence thick, and great, and beautiful it grew.’—KEATs. 





O toil- 
ing men,” 
sang The- 
ocritus 
more than 

- years ago, ‘‘even sleep is denied 

y heavy care.” To-day the common- 
ose is apt as ever; men labour, 
and when they would rest care sits on 
the pillow. But there is another and 
less spiritual cause of wakefulness at 
work in modern life. Some there are 
who, when sleep is to be. had, can 
sleep well and soundly despite their 
toil, but the pressure of their calling bids 
them be stirring while others prolong 
repose. Not the worst example of this 
class is he who vends fruit for the re- 
freshment of all who care to patronise his 
two-wheeled establishment. Early and 
late, late and early, catching the market, 
or catching customers, he pursues his 
precarious trade, thankful if at the day’s 
end he has sold out ; if not, vaguely hope- 
ful of better luck to come. 

The roar of traffic was subsiding, and 
the City pavements were rapidly clearing 
when I found my fruit-barrow man in 
Queen Victoria Street still doing a little 
business, though customers were growing 
very scarce. He hailed me eagerly as a 
prospective patron—‘‘ Bewtiful cherries, 
sir, only tuppence a pound; a pound? 
yessir ; thank ye, sir.” The small trans- 
action inspired confidence, my merchant 
was communicative, and in a few seconds 
we were deep in conversation. For a 
good two hours his tongue wagged in- 
cessantly, as I drew from him the story 


of his hardships, which were many, and 
his pleasures, which were lamentably 
few. 

It had been a bad day. A considerable 
portion of the stock still remained and 
was being sold at what it would 
bring. Between one and two o'clock, the 
best business time, the price had been 
about fourpence per pound, which meant 
a penny or so of profit. After two, hope 
languishes, and so do prices. ‘*We 
just taikes wot we can out o’ them, sir, and 
clears out as far as possible. Wot’s over 
may be bad to-morrow, an’ only fit for the 
jam-smasher; not fit to show to the 
public. If you puts it on, w’y, down 
comes the condemner, and it’s one pound 
or twenty d’ys for exposin’ bad fruit. 
But I tells ye, sir, one thing I never did, 
and that was show bad fruit to the public. 
Ask Mr. Johnson ’ere if I ever did.” Mr. 
Johnson, a passing friend, though careful 
to explain that he was not in the “‘ traide ” 
himself, gave corroborative evidence on 
the strength of long personal acquaint- 
ance. After this overwhelming testimony 
I had no choice but believe, and my ready 
grain of salt was wasted. 

The conversation turned on finance. 
My informant was voluble and eager to 
give information, but very often his state- 
ments rather more than savoured of the 
contradictory. By a little judicious 
handling, however, I obtained a rough 
outline of his business position, which is 
probably true in the main. Taking him 
at several points, I got possession of 
data on which | founded a sort of ‘‘ per- 
sonal equation,” whereby it was possible 
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to correct my observations of this metro- 
politan planet. 

The stock for the day had consisted 
solely of cherries ; six ‘‘ mollies”” (baskets 
in the form of a truncated cone) holding 
about 10 Ibs., and five ‘‘flat baskets” 
holding about the same amount. For the 
fruit alone 22s. rod. had been paid, which 
comes fairly near the 3d. per pound, 
alleged by my frank informant a few 
minutes earlier. Further there was, he 
declared, a deposit of 1s. on each ‘‘ empty,” 


barometer rises and falls, though oftener 
down than up. From the slender takings 
a small deduction has to be made for food 
which renders the cash in hand yet 
scantier. A few days bad luck must 
mean absolute bankruptcy. 

**’Ow do I do w’en cleaned out, sir? 
W’y, we just ’as to borrow.” Then came 
a tale of a lady money-lender who charges 
five shillings in the pound interest. As] 
had heard of her in another quarter, and 
the two accounts tallied accurately, this 


A BARROW MAN, 


i.é., empty basket, refunded when the 
said ‘‘empty” was returned; and the 
account of the day’s expenses was com- 
pleted with 11d. for paper bags and 3d. 
for fresh leaves ‘‘to maike a clean show 
in front o’ the paiper, d’ye see, guv’nor ?” 

It was lamentable to learn that after 
all this outlay the day’s takings were 
reckoned at about 14s. That meant, of 
course, starting with a reduced stock 
to-morrow ; but on the other hand, to- 
morrow might see the stock sold out with 
about 2s. profit over all ; to-day’s remnant 
would bring about 4s. if it kept fresh 
overnight, and so this little trade 


worthy usuress cannot be altogether a 
myth. Her screw is driven very tight. 

‘IT ought by rights to give Polly 
(Polly’s my wife, her proper name’s Mary) 
two bob a day grub-money.” 

‘** But you can’t always do that?” 

‘“W’y, no, sir, I can’t.” He looked 
very melancholy as he said it. 

‘* And then about your own grub. How 
do you manage that ?” 

‘*Well, you see, I doesn’t take nuffin’ 
till night. I just goes on wiv /wo glasses 
0’ beer and ¢wo glasses o’ beer at odd 
times durin’ the d’y. Oh, no, sir, no, I 
never feels ’ungry.” 














As he mentioned these libations my eye 
travelled down his stumpy figure, and I 
discovered evidence of this method of 
nourishment. Beer was not written on 
his face to any great extent, but another 
part of his anatomy would have done 
credit to a German student, or the 
Justice in Shakespeare’s Seven Ages. 
The cost of this refreshment might be 
about sixpence or eightpence a day ; and 
this is evidently lost sight of entirely 
when the day’s drawings are counted at 
night. Good days and bad together he 
considered that he might clear about 18s. 
a week. If so, there must be some 
phenomenally good days to compensate 
for the bad ones, if they are such as he 
painted them. 

Then, too, there is the consideration 
of rent, which complicates the problem, 
for he fixed that at 3s. 6d. weekly. It is 
evident that ‘* Polly” has to be content 
with much less than 2s. a day for ‘* grub- 
money.” 

From the slippery ground of finance we 
passed to personal history. 

‘‘] was born in Lambeth, and first 
went out with the barrer w’en I was about 
twelve. The man eight doors orf took 
me fust. Then one day ’e sent me wiv 
a barrer myself. 1’ad luck, maide five 
or six shillin’s; next d’y ’ad luck again ; 
then I began to grow artful, I did; an’so 
‘ere | am.” 

‘Any children to keep? W’y, six on 
‘em, guv’nor, all like steps o’ stairs.” 
Poor things, I thought, they must often 
be hungry! As delicately as might be | 
ascertained that this was the case. For all 
this, however, there was evidently conjugal 
felicity. ‘‘ Polly’s a good girl, sir, she 
taikes up wi’ nobody, doesn’t Polly. Like 
‘er? Yes, as well as the d’y I married ’er, 
p'r’aps better, guv’nor. We lives in two 
rooms, one up an’ one down, tho’ I don’t 
think we can be there long if things goes 
on like this. ‘ Polly,’ I says, ‘ we can’t p’y 
this rent much longer, that we can’t.’”” He 
was evidently very anxious to keep their 
home together, such as it was, but things 
were looking black. Polly’s attitude 
towards the threatened removal he did 

not chronicle. One room for eight persons 
cannot be a hopeful outlook. There are 
more children than they have been years 
married. There are other troubles, too, 
at home, not financial, but entomological. 
“To tell you the truth, guv’nor,” (he 
became very confidential) ‘‘we’ve bin 
sleepin’ this while back on orange-boxes : 
can't dare to go to bed. Ugh, they’re 
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swarmin’! I tried a reg’lar ‘bleach up’ 
wiv sulphur lately, but it were no good.” 

‘*Am I out a lot? Of course lis. | 
went and bought some o’ to-d’y’s stock 
late last night ; it was two o’clock before 
I got ’ome, and then I was at the market 


A BAD BARGAIN “=== ™ 7. 


@ * ilies 
again by five this mornin’. 1 go fust to 
the Borough Market. If I don’t get all | 
wants there I goes on to Covent Gaftden, 
an’ if I don’t get hanythink there, w’ich 
sometimes ’appens, I ’as to give up for 
the d’y. Sometimes you can get a good 


thing by startin’ very early an’ goin’ out 
to meet the carts on the Clapham Road. 
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IN THE COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 


well-dressed they'd taike you for a shop- 
keeper and charge you ; for a shopkeeper 
must ’ave things for ’is shop. That’s our 


They'll not be ’ard on you. ‘ Ere’sa poor 
man,’ they'll say, an’ give you a lot 
reasonable. But, bless you, if you wos 
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way o' doin’ the shopkeepers, an’ we 
always tries to cheat ’em if we can. You 
must ‘old up your ’ead, too, agin the 
shopkeepers, so I often taikes my stand 
opposite the door o’ a big ’un.” 

‘Losses? 1 should think so. A shower 
o’ rain, an’ whereare yer? Then youcan 
never tell wot like the bottom o’ a basket 
may be. The top’s always prime samples. 
But there’s no tellin’. It’s ‘buy if yer 
means to buy, but ’ands off the goods, no 
turnin’ over.” Look here, sir (he opened 
a‘*molly ” and showed it half full of bad 
cherries), these is dead to the world; the 
top was prime, but the rest you see—dead 
to the world ! 

‘Oh, there’s no livin’ for an honest 
man ; wot wiv summonses and bad times 
and the condem—ner there’s no livin’. 
W’y, if you lets down yer ’ands the 
copper’s on ye. You must keep movin’ if 
’’s about. England’s a free country, they 
says. Yes, | says, a free country where 
foreigners maikes rich and Englishmen 
starves. The copper lets be the Italian 
ice-cream man because, ’e says, ’e don’t 
know the ways o’ the country; but if / 
lets down my ’ands to serve a customer, 
w'y, it’s five shillin’s and costs. If you 
begs they fines you ; if you sells matches 


they fines you; if you tries to play an 
honest gaime wiv a barrer and lets down 


yer ’ands they fines yer. Yes, a free 
country! You go away, there ; your busi- 
ness is done;” this last to some small 
boys, who, after purchasing a capful of 
cherries, were fain to linger, entranced 
by the merchant's Philippic. 

“Oh, if the p’lice likes, they can do 


yer alot o’’arm. Suppose an ill-natured 
one sees you standin’ an’ summonses ye, 
w’y, in an hour’s time if ’e sees yer ’ands 
down again, wot does 'e do? Taikes ye 
down an’ charges you; no summons 
this time. Oh, it’s a fine gaime, the 
streets o’ London, a fine gaime! I'd like 
some o’ the nobility to come down an’ 
try it. But wot I says is :—‘ God send me 
the gen’leman as ’ud give me work for a 
pound a week sure, an’ I'd never ax to go 
on the streets again, never!’ Oh, it’s a 
fine gaime, is the streets.” 

‘*Guv’nor!” his manner changed sud- 
denly. ‘‘I may be rough, an’ I know | 
don’t pronounce my words properly, but 
there’s one thing (he drew nearer) I’ve 
noticed yer touch yer watch once or twice 
-——oh, yes, | saw yer, I did ; look ’ere, I'll 
tell yer wot it is,”—-he seized my hand in 
his and the tears came into his eyes as he 
spoke—‘‘ if my little children was starvin’ 
an’ cryin’ for food, I'd snatch a loaf off 
the baker’s tray, s’'welp me God ! I would, 
an’ never think twice about it; but taike 
anythink else, guv’nor, I’d suffer death 
fust!” If his scorn was insincere, then 
there can be no criterion of sincerity. 

The hour was getting late, and there 
was no hope of further trade, so sum- 
moning his brother, a youth who was to 
some extent dependent on his already 
over-taxed exchequer, he bade me good- 
night and wheeled his emporium away. 
As I meditatively turned homewards | 
found I had gained a little more insight 
into the way the other half starves. How 
it dives remains a deeper mystery than 
ever. 
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A LADY JOURNALIST. 
By GEORGE PASTON. 


T is well known to those who have 
studied the subject that there are 
three distinct species of the genus editor. 
There is the editor who can be seen at 
any time, the editor who can only be seen 
by appointment, and the editor who can 
never be seen at all. Mr. Fleming, the 
editor of the Reader, that high-class 
weekly which concerns itself chiefly with 
literature, politics, and the fine arts, 
belonged nominally to the second species, 
but the law that forbad entrance to 
casual visitors was not immutable, for a 
good deal of discretion was vested in the 
person of his head clerk, the respectable 
Johnson. Johnson seemed to know by 


instinct when a visitor, however shabby 


his appearance, was an influential person- 
age to be conciliated instead of snubbed, 
and he could always detect possibilities 
of new and striking ‘‘copy” behind the 
most vacuous and unpromising counte- 
nance. Mr. Fleming put perfect faith in 
Johnson’s sagacity, and he had very 
seldom been disappointed. One wet 
November morning, however, his trust 
was somewhat rudely shaken by the in- 
vasion of his private sanctum by a young 
* lady, whom Johnson, with rather a shame- 
faced air, announced as, 

‘* Miss Lambert.” 

Mr. Fleming jumped to his feet in some 
confusion, and stared at his unexpected 
visitor in a manner that most young 
ladies would have found rather em- 
barrassing. But Miss Lambert seemed 
completely at her ease, as she bowed to 
the editor, and asked him if it wasn’t a 
dreadful morning. 

** May I dry my feet at your fire?” she 
asked plaintively. ‘‘ My shoes are soaked 
through and through, and that is so 
dangerous, you know.” 

Without waiting for permission she 
drew up a chair to the fire, and, sitting 
down, placed her feet upon the top bar of 
the grate. She wore very smart shoes, 
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Fleming thought, though he knew very 
little about such things, and fine open- 
work stockings. She seemed so com- 
pletely at home, crouching over the fire 
and spreading out her pink fingers to the 
blaze—she had already removed her 
gloves—that he did not like to ask her 
what her business was. He wondered 
vaguely what Johnson could have seen in 
her that had induced him to show her in 
to his master’s private room. She was 
very pretty, certainly, with her blue eyes, 
rose-tinted cheeks, and curly hair on 
which the rain drops still glistened, but 
no one could have accused her of looking 
either important or intellectual. 

‘It’s awfully good of you to let me 
waste your time like this,” she said at 
length, in the tone of one who expects an 
instant and sincere disclaimer. ‘‘ But 
they always tell one it’s so bad to sit in 
wet shoes, don’t they? And I think it’s 
better to risk getting chilblains by putting 
one’s feet on the grate than to lay the 
seeds of consumption.” 

She looked at him pleasantly as she 
spoke, as if she felt every confidence in his 
interest and sympathy. But Fleming, 
who was beginning to recover his self- 
possession, returned her gaze without 
enthusiasm. 

‘*T really am very busy this morning,” 
he answered stiffly. ‘‘And I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me the 
object of your visit.” 

‘I’m sorry I’m bothering you so 
dreadfully,” returned the girl, with 
pathetic reproach in her soft eyes. “I 
only just looked in to ask you if you 
could give me some work on the Reader. 
I can do book reviews and interviews, and 
art criticism and dramatic criticism, and I 
can report concerts and weddings and 
political meetings. But I must tell you 
frankly that there is one thing I cannot 
do, and that is a fashion article. It seems 
odd, doesn’t it, but I suppose I feel that 
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subject too deeply to be able to write 
about it.” 
‘‘T am much obliged for your offer,” 


said the editor, feeling rather over- 
whelmed by this long catalogue of 
qualifications. ‘‘But the fact is our 


staff is quite complete at present, and we 
have more copy in hand than we know 
what to do with.” 

‘*Oh, I knew you’d say that,” cried 
Miss Lambert, with a little ripple of 
laughter. ‘‘ Editors always do, don’t 
they? But you forget that there’s 
always room on the top—except on the 
top of omnibuses—and you could put me 
on the top, couldn’t you? Do give me a 
book to review. What is this fat thing ?” 

As she spoke she crossed the room to 
his table, and took up a new book of 
travels that lay upon it. 

‘*Let me take this home and review it,” 
she pleaded, looking down upon Fleming 
with appealing eyes. 

‘* But that’s been promised to one of 
the staff,” he said feebly, though he began 
to feel that it was vain to struggle against 
this determined and irrepressible young 
woman. ‘* And—and, how can IJ tell that 
you are qualified to write for a paper like 
the Reader? If you willexcuse my saying 
so, you look far too young to have had any 
experience worth speaking of.” 

‘Oh, but I have,” she returned, with a 
little nod of her pretty head. ‘I’ve 
reviewed books for the Literary Banner.” 

‘The Literary Banner!” he exclaimed 
in surprise, for the paper held a high 
position among periodicals of its class. 

‘Yes, but not under my own name; I 
took a pseudonym,” put in the girl 
hastily. ‘* Now, if you'll let me take the 
book I’ll go away at once, and not tease 
you any more.” 

The inducement she held out was a 
strong one, and Fleming succumbed to it. 

After all, he reflected, if she could write 
for the Literary Banner, she must have 
something in her. Perhaps in admitting 
her Johnson had given yet one more 
instance of his extraordinary segacity. 

‘Well, you may try your hand on 
Travels in the Congo Free State, if you 
like,” he said. ‘* But I won’t promise to 
use your article.” 

** No, no; itis only an experiment,” she 
answered brightly. ‘‘ Just to show what 
Icando. If you are satisfied with this 
you will give me something else, won’t 
you? Good morning. Thanks so much 


for all your kindness.” 
Fleming mumbled 


something nin- 
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telligible as he took the little hand she 
held out to him so confidingly. When 
his visitor had finally disappeared he called 
his clerk, and asked sharply : 

‘Why did you show that young lady 
into my room, Johnson?” 

The old man’s brick-dust cheeks turned 
a deeper red, and his eyes fell beneath 
his master’s gaze, as he stammered 
out: 

‘*Well, you see, sir, the young lady 
seemed so anxious to come in, and—and 
she was so dripping wet, sir.” 

‘€ Johnson,” said his master, ‘I’m 
afraid you’re nothing but an old fool, 
after all. Why the dickens couldn’t you 
have dried her in the front office ? ” 

Meanwhile Miss Lambert had hurried 
away, her big book under her arm, toa 
confectioner’s shop in the neighbourhood, 
where a young man was patiently waiting 
for her at one of the little marble-topped 
tables. 

‘“Well,” he said with a smile, as she 
sat down by his side, ‘‘did you really 
have the courage to beard the lion in his 
den? Isuppose it was as I told you ; the 
jackal refused to allow the lamb to come 
within reach of his master’s claws.” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” cried the girl trium- 
phantly. ‘‘The little lamb was more 
than a match for the jackal, and she even 
got round the surly old bald-headed lion, 
though he growled at her till she expected 
to be gobbled up every moment.” 

** You don’t mean to say that you saw 
Fleming ?” he asked in astonishment. 

‘* Not only saw him, but got something 
out of him,” she retorted saucily. ‘* What 
do you say to that, sir?” 

She took the book from under her 
cloak, and laid it before him on the table. 
Jack Brabant gave an irrepressible start 
and exclamation of dismay as he read the 
title, and his eyes wandered from the book 
to his sweetheart’s face, and back again 
to the book, in undisguised perplexity, 
Mr. Fleming had as good as promised 
him the reviewing of that work, for Jack 
had made the affairs of the Congo one of 
his special studies. The editor must 
surely have taken leave of his senses if 
he had really intrusted the task to an 
ignorant, wholly inexperienced girl. 

‘‘The chief really gave you that book 
to review?” he stammered. ‘‘ You are 
sure you understood him?” 

‘* Of course,”’ said Miss Lambert, coolly. 
‘** And if I succeed with this he’ll give me 
more work to do. I’m to write a column. 
How much is a column, Jack? A guinea, 
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SHE WORE VERY SMART SHOES, 


FLEMING THOUGHT, THOUGH HE KNEW VERY LITTLE ABOUT 


SUCH THINGS, 


isn’t it ? 


I shall find a guinea very useful 
just now.” 

‘But, my darling child,” expostulated 
Jack, more mystified than ever, ‘* what 


are you thinking of? You know nothing 
about the Congo, and you never wrote a 
line in your life except your dear little 


letters. How can you expect to write an 
article good enough for the Reader ?” 
Miss Lambert turned her beautiful eyes 
upon her lover with a faint expression of 
pained surprise 
‘*] thought you would help me, Jack,” 
she said, simply. ‘‘1 would do the same 
F 2 
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for you if 
versed.” 

The young man shrank a little at this 
suggestion. 

‘*Of course I would do anything in the 
world for you, dear,” he said. ‘‘ But do 
you think this would be quite fair to 
Fleming ? Wouldn’t it be practising a 
sort of fraud upon him?” 

‘*Oh no, it would only be a joke,” she 
answered. ‘‘And it can’t matter to him 
who writes an article as long as it is suit- 
able. Besides, it’s only for once. After- 
wards, I shall either get into the way of 
doing it myself, or else I shall give it up 
altogether.” . 

Jack reflected for a moment. As she 
said, it would probably only be for 
once. Evelyn would very soon tire of this 
journalistic fancy. He was too generous 
to tell her that he had expected to review 
the book himself. Besides, he would most 
likely have spent the money he received 
for it in buying a present for her, and it 
mattered little who got the credit for such 
a trifle. 

‘*Very well ; it shall be as you please,” 
he said, giving in with a gooa grace. ‘‘I 
suppose I had better write my ideas on the 
subject, and then you can do what you 
like with them.” 

‘*Yes, that will do beautifully,” said 
Evelyn, radiant now that she had gained 
her point. ‘‘ But don’t be quite so dry 
as usual, dear. Put in some lively little 
touches, such as might be expected from 
a clever girl.” 

Jack spent the evening in reading the 
fat book about the Congo, and the next 
morning in writing his article. He had 
been on the staff of the Reader for some 
months, so that he knew exactly what 
the editor wanted, as well as the number 
of words contained in a column. He had 
no very distinctive personal style, and 
as he had obeyed Evelyn’s injunction to 
be more sprightly than usual, he was not 
afraid that his hand would be recognised. 
After lunch he despatched the manuscript 
by special messenger to his fiancée, who 
spent the evening in copying it out. Her 
deaf old aunt, with whom she lived, 
seldom showed much curiosity about her 
niece’s proceedings. The girl had always 
insisted on having her own way, and now 
that she was engaged to a steady young 
man, Mrs. Lambert felt relieved from all 
further responsibility on Evelyn’s account. 

Miss Lambert, who was a firm believer 
in the efficacy of ‘‘ personal interviews,” 
carried her manuscript to the office of the 


our positions were re- 


Reader herself. As luck would have it, the 
editor happened to be in the outer office 
at the moment that Evelyn entered. 
‘*Oh, Mr. Fleming,” she exclaimed, 
her face lighting up at the sight of him, 
‘*]-am so glad I have caught you. There 
Can you 


is something I want to ask you. 
spare me one moment ?” 

Fleming consented with rather an ijl 
grace, grumbling mentally at the coolness 
with which this young woman imposed 
upon his patience and good-nature. Yet 
perhaps he was not really so much 
annoyed as he fancied, for when a man is 
forty-five, podgy in figure, and rather 
bald, it is not often that a pretty girl's 
face breaks into smiles at the sight of him. 

‘* Come in, come in,” he said, assuming 
an air of haste and importance. ‘‘ Take a 
seat. Now tell me what I can do for you.” 

‘*T want you just to glance at my 
article,” she said, coaxingly. ‘‘If you 
read only a few lines you will be able to 
tell if it will do, won’t you?” 

With a sigh of resignation Fleming 
took the manuscript and unrolled it. It 
was written in a round school-girlish 
hand, with scarcely any erasures or inter- 
polations. He read the first paragraph, 
and his expression grew interested; he 
turned the page, and it was evident that 
his attention was engaged. Without 
looking up he read the article, which was 
within a few words of the prescribed 
length, from beginning toend. While he 
was thus occupied Evelyn came and stood 
beside his chair, bending over him a little 
to ascertain upon which part of her work 
he was engaged. A faint perfume of 
white lilac floated from her garments, her 
breath fanned the sparse locks on the 
editor’s forehead, and he could almost feel 
the warmth of her young body against 
his side. When he had finished the article 
Fleming looked up sharply in the girl’s 
face. 

‘* Yes, it will do,” he said. ‘ May I 
ask whether you have a father or a 
brother ?” 

‘*No, I am an orphan,” she replied, 
gazing in his face with patheticeyes. ‘1 
live alone with an old aunt. We are very 
poor; that is why I wanted to make a 
little money.” 

Her tone made Fleming feel that he 
had been a brute to suspect the poor 
child, and yet it was difficult to believe 
her the writer of the article before him. 
It was not transcendently good ; one or 
two of the young men on his staff could 
have done it just as well; but it struck 
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SMITHSON 


HAD THE REPUTATION OF KNOWING 


A GREAT DEAL ABOUT ART, BUT STRONG 


DRINK HAD AFFECTED HIS ENGLISH. 


him as an extraordinary production for a 
young girl who gave no outward sign of 
excessive culture or intellectuality. It 
was well expressed, closely reasoned, and 
contained evidence of general information 
as well as of a particular knowledge of 
the subject. 


‘*] suppose you have studied the 
articles in the Reader pretty closely ?” he 
said. ‘* You have caught our style very 
cleverly, and the article is exactly the 
right length.” 

‘Oh yes,” she replied with effusion ; 
‘‘] never miss a word of the Reader. 
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You can’t think how I look forward to 
Fridays, because it comes out on that 
day.” 

The muscles of the editor’s face relaxed 
into something like a smile. His paper 
was his weak point, his darling hobby. 
It took the place with him of wife and 
child, society and all other pleasures. Its 
success consoled him for his sorrows and 
compensated him for his loneliness, and 
praise of it, even from the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, was sweet. Twenty years 
before, he had married a young girl who 
adored him, and for a few months he had 
been as happy as the day was long. But 
his wife had -died when her baby was 
born, and the child had been buried with 
her. After his loss Fleming had shunned 
society, and thrown himself heart and 
soul into his work. He could think quite 
calmly now of that long-dead girl-wife, 
whose death had cost him such bitter 
suffering at the time, and he believed that 
he had outgrown all tendency to senti- 
ment. Something in Evelyn’s attitude 
reminded him of his wife, and he remem- 
bered that she used to come and stand by 
his side and lean over his shoulder when 
he was inspecting her housekeeping 
books. She had blue eyes too, and her 
face always lit up with smiles at his 
approach. He put the recollection from 
him, and turned to the business in 
hand. 

‘“*T will take the article,” he said 
formally. ‘‘ Perhaps I had better settle 
with you for it now.” 

‘*Oh, do, please,” said Evelyn joyfully. 
‘*] shall be so very glad of the money. 
I want some new gloves dreadfully. 
Look, my fingers are all darned.” 

She held up a tiny hand close to his 
eyes. He wondered, in some embarrass- 
ment, whether she expected him to take 
hold of it, but he contented himself with 
inspecting it gravely,as though it were 
some natural curiosity. 

**It—it looks very small,” he said at 
length. 

** Yes,” she cried gaily. ‘‘ But isn’t it 
a shame that five and three-quarters 
should cost as much as six and a half? 
But now,” she went on, speaking 
with pretty hesitation, ‘‘as you didn’t 
think my article so very bad, aren’t 
you going to give me something else to 
do?” 

Fleming considered for a moment 
before replying. The girl was undeniably 
clever if this was really her own work ; it 
seemed probable that old Johnson knew 





what he was about when he admitted her, 
after all. The editor thought he should 
like to give her another trial, if only to 
prove whether the review of the Congo 
book was a fair sample of her powers, 
or nothing more than a lucky fluke. 

‘*T think you told me you could do art 
criticism,” he said at length. ‘‘ Our art 
critic is laid up just now, and I have had 
to undertake his work. There is a small 
exhibition of modern French pictures just 
opened in Piccadilly. You may try your 
hand on that, if you like. Let me have 
three-quarters of a column on Tuesday, 
please.” 

‘*] will do my best,” said Evelyn, a 
little alarmed, for she was not sure 
whether Jack understood art-criticism. 

‘* But I am more at home with books than 
pictures.” 

‘* Well, see what you can make of it,” 
he said indulgently. ‘‘ If the notice isa 
failure I suppose I shall have to do one 
myself. Now I must ask you to run 
away, as I really am very busy.” 

When Evelyn told her lover the service 
that she wanted of him, he behaved in a 
manner that she considered very obstinate 
and disobliging. 

‘*T am very sorry,” he said firmly, 
‘*but I can’t possibly do a picture-show. 
| should only make a fool of myself, and 
Fleming would never accept any notice 
that I could send in. You must tell him 
that you cannot undertake the job, and 
pray give him to understand that you have 
abandoned all idea of doing journalistic 
work in future.” 

‘‘How disagreeable you are,” ex- 
claimed Evelyn, her eyes filling with tears. 
‘*T can’t give up now, just when I’ve got 
my foot in. 1 know you go to all the 
picture galleries, and I’m sure you talk as 
if you understood all about painting. 
You might have some cause for com- 
plaint if 1asked you to do a fashion 
article, but I particularly told Mr. 
Fleming that I couldn’t write about 
dress.” 

She calmly ignored the fact that all 
topics of purely feminine interest were 
excluded from the Reader. 

**Can’t you read what the other papers 
say, and mix it all up together for your 
article?” she continued. ‘‘ Or couldn’t 
you get some one else to help you. I 
believe Mr. Brownlow would do it for me 
if I asked him.” 

Jack’s face grew several inches longer 
at this suggestion. Brownlow was a 
young artist who also dabbled in literature, 
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and Jack had already had occasion to 
remonstrate with his fiancée for the undue 
amiability with which she received the 
young man’s very marked attentions. 

" &« T should not advise you to let a chatter- 
ing idiot like Brownlow into your secret,” 
he said gloomily. ‘‘I will see if I can get 
some other fellow to give me some ideas. 
But I hope this will be the last time you 
will ask me to do anything of the kind for 
you.” 

" On thinking the matter over, it occurred 
to him that old Smithson, a 
drunken reprobate who had 
once been art critic to the 
Easel, would gladly do the job 
for a guinea. Smithson had 
the reputation of knowing a 
good deal about art, but strong 
drink had affected his English 
to such a disastrous extent that 
he could get no editor to em- 
ploy him. Jack went to the 
bar of a restaurant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden, 
where Smithson was generally 
to be found, and had no diffi- 
culty in coming to terms with 
him. Now it so happened that 
Smithson, who had once 
thought of becoming a painter 
himself, had spent much of his 
youth in Paris, and never quite 
lost touch with his artist 
friends. Some of the men who 
had been obscure students in 
the days when Smithson 
haunted the Parisian studios 
had now become shining lights 
in the artistic world. Conse- 
quently, he _ felt himself 
thoroughly well qualified to 
give an opinion upon the Ex- 
hibition of French Painters. His 
interest in the subject kept 
him sober for the greater part 
of one day, with the result that 
the article which he handed to 
Brabant the following morning, in ex- 
change for a guinea, was extremely credit- 
able so far as the matter was concerned, 
though the manner left a good deal to be 
desired. It was also much too long, but 
then Smithson was an unpractical sort of 
person, who had all his life objected to 
limitations of every description. Jack 
spent a good deal of time over the notice 
disentangling Smithson’s clumsy, involved 
sentences, and cutting it down to the re- 
quired length. 


On Tuesday morning Evelyn took the 


HE WAS SEEN BY 


manuscript to the office, overawed 
Johnson with a dignified ‘‘ Mr. Fleming 
always sees me. I’m a regular con- 
tributor,” and again invaded the editor’s 
sanctum. 

Fleming was getting used to her by 
this time, and he was really rather curious 
to see wat she had made of her task, so 
that he saw her enter without any par- 
ticular feeling of annoyance. He agreed 
with unusual amiability to Miss Lambert’s 
request that he would look through her 


A MEMBER OF HIS STAFF STANDING IN 
FRONT OF A HAIRDRESSER’S WINDOW. 


manuscript again, just to see if ‘‘ it wasn’t 
too stupid for anything.” As he read, he 
had some difficulty in concealing all signs 
of astonishment. He knew a good deal 
about art-criticism, and he recognised 
that the notice showed no little knowledge 
of a special kind, and was distinguished 
by a keen insight into the methods and 
merits of the leading French painters of 
the day, while the style was quite equal 
to the standard required by the Reader. 
He kept his surprise to himself, but Miss 
Lambert departed with a second guinea, 
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though the article was considerably under 
a column in length, and another important 
book to review. 

Time went on, but Evelyn did not tire 
of her journalistic freak. It was scarcely 
to be expected that she would, considering 
that she was earning on an average three 
guineas a week, at the cost of copying out 
a few sheets of manuscript. In vain Jack 
protested, in vain he urged her to give 
up the farce. In his love for her and his 
jealousy of her she possessed two magic 
weapons, and she knew how to use them. 
Never in her life had Evelyn felt so happy, 
or been able to dress so well, and, as a 
natural consequence, never had she looked 
so radiantly pretty. She had made her- 
self completely at home at the office of the 
Reader; she patronised Johnson, and 
alternately teased and coaxed the editor. 
Fleming had become quite accustomed to 
seeing her smart little shoes on his fender, 
and her curly head leaning against the 
knobbly back of the visitor’s chair. -One 
morning she begged to be allowed to 
‘**tidy” his writing-table, and he had not 
the heart to refuse, though he knew that he 
should not be able to find anything he 
wanted for a week at least, a foreboding 
that was more than justified by the result. 
Another day she discovered that there was 
a button off his glove, and insisted on 
coming back in the afternoon with needle 
and thread to sew it on. 

Soon after the episode of the button, 
which, by the way, came off again very 
soon, a subtle change became perceptible 
in the habits and appearance of the 
editor of the Reader. He was seen by a 
member of his staff standing in front of a 
hairdresser’s window, gazing wistfully 
at the bottles of hair-restorer therein dis- 
played, and though he did not go so far 
as to invest in a foupet, he displayed con- 
siderable skill in training his scant locks 
across his brow. He, who had worn a 
black tie of the same pattern for the past 
twenty years, gave Johnson quite a shock 
by appearing one morning in a crimson 
scarf ornamented by a horse-shoe pin. 
Moreover, he discarded his favourite 
briar-wood pipe, and took to smoking 
mild Turkish cigarettes. 

Meanwhile Miss Lambert’s work upon 
the Reader increased week by week, and 
in the same ratio the employment offered 
to her lover diminished. Matters came to 
a crisis when Jack received a politely 
worded note from Mr. Fleming to the 
effect that, as there was very little going 
on just then, he was not likely to be able 


to put much work in Mr. Brabant’s way. 
He hoped that if Mr. Brabant should hear 
of a better post he would not let his en. 
gagement on the Reader stand in the way 
of his accepting it. When Jack read the 
note he realised that his sweetheart had 
gradually ousted him from the berth that 
he had won at the cost of so much hard 
work and steady perseverance. 

When Jack communicated the contents 
of Fleming’s letter to his fiance, he 
announced at the same time his intention 
of seeking work on another paper, and 
writing no more for the Reader under 
either her name or his own. Evelyn 
received his declaration in silence, but it 
wrung his heart to see her eyes grow 
moist and her under-lip begin to tremble. 
Presently she faltered out : 

‘* |] thought you loved me, Jack.” 

**So Ido. You know I love you with 
all my heart,” he assured her eagerly. 
‘* But you must see for yourself that we 
can’t possibly go on as we have been 
doing. | ought to have put a stop to it 
long ago.” 

‘*Then you have begun to grudge me 
the little sum you have helped me to earn,” 
she said; ‘‘ you who always declared 
that you would do anything for me, that 
you would give me the whole world if it 
were yours to give. I suppose tie truth 
is that you are getting tired of me, that 
you no longer love me. If that is so, tell 
me at once, and I will give you your 
freedom, even though it should break my 
heart to part from you.” 

At the conclusion of this touching 
speech a small tear trembled for a moment 
on her long eyelashes, and then rolled 
slowly down her cheek. This was more 
than Jack could stand. Overwhelmed 
with shame and remorse he threw himself 
on his knees at her side, confessed that he 
was a brute and a monster, and promised 
to continue his literary services as long as 
she should desire them. Evelyn magnani- 
mously consented to forgive him for his 
selfish behaviour, and peace was once 
more restored between them. 

After being out of work for some weeks, 
and forced to break in upon the little sum 
that he had laid by against the day when he 
and Evelyn should set up housekeeping 
together, Jack found employment upon 
another weekly, which was run upon 
much the same lines as the Reader, though 
it was of a decidedly inferior type. The 
pay was lower and the work much 
harder, but he plodded doggedly on, 
sending in his double copy week by week, 
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in spite of inflamed eyes and queer feelings 
in his head. He was far too busy to 
dance attendance upon his sweetheart, 
a fact which she was inclined to resent, 
even when he pointed out that it was 
manifestly impossible for him both to 
work for her and play with her. 

One morning when his landlady came 
to call him he astonished her by mistaking 
her for an editor, and begging her to 
allow him more time for his review of the 
Memoirs of Methuselah. When she had 
made sure that his request for more 
time had nothing to do with the rent, she 
fetched a doctor, who pronounced the 
patient to be suffering from an attack of 
cerebral inflammation. For two or three 
weeks Jack lay and babbled of books and 
papers, politics and plays, insomuch that 
his ravings would have supplied a con- 
siderable amount of useful copy had a 
reporter been present tc take them down. 
He conquered the fever, however, after a 
smart fight, and at length was so far 
advanced on the road to convalescence as 
to be allowed to read his letters. The 
first that he took up was a note from Mr. 
Fleming, offering to reinstate him in his 
former position on the Reader. Jack’s 
heart grew light as he read, for surely this 


meant that Evelyn had given up her 


journalistic freak at last. He eagerly 
turned over the remaining letters, and 
presently came upon a large envelope 


directed in her handwriting. As he tore 
it open a couple of wedding-cards dropped 
out, bearing the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleming. A little note from Evelyn ac- 
companied them. 


** DEAR JACK,” it ran,—‘*‘ I am sorry to 
hear you have been ill, but hope you will 
be better again by the time you get this. 
It will, no doubt, be a surprise to you to 
hear that I was married’ to Mr. Fleming 
last Tuesday. I hope you won’t think I 
have treated you badly. I had seen so 
little of you for such a long time, and your 
behaviour had become so cold and distant, 
that I fancied you no longer cared for 
me, and therefore I felt I was doing you 
no wrong in accepting the love of a good, 
kind man, whose only desire is to make 
me happy. My husband insists that I 
shall never write another line, so I have 
asked him to put you on his staff again, 
which he has agreed to do. 

‘With kind regards, 
‘** Believe me, yours sincerely, 
** EVELYN FLEMING.” 


It only remains to add that Jack did 
not accept Mr. Fleming’s offer. He is 
now a valued contributor to that smart 
but rather scandalous paper the Pillory. 
His articles, though generally acknow- 
ledged to be brilliant, are so extremely 
cynical that no other periodical will pub- 
lish them. 
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THE 


J 1TH the choice of three rendezvous, 
WwW I deliberated whether I should 
pay my morning call at Nevil House—a 
pleasantly situated and commodious resi- 
dence overlooking Battersea Park, which 
Mr. Maskelyne has built for himself, and 
where he is to be seen before 10 a.m.— 
whether I should accept his invitation to 
spend a Sunday at Spring Cottage, Buckle- 
bury Common, in the bracing atmosphere 
of a lovely plateau between Reading and 
Newbury, and standing 500 ft. above the 
sea-level, at which spot Mr. Maskelyne 


seeks his Sabbath rest and recuperation ; 

or whether I should call upon the subject 
of this interview during his working hours 
at the Egyptian Hall, where Mr. Maskelyne 
spends his mornings, in company with his 
son, either in the workshop or inventing 


scientific and mechanical problems and 
machines to supply commercial require- 
ments. 

For various reasons, I elected to pay my 
visit to the Egyptian Hall, where I was 
courteously received by Mr. Maskelyne in 
his cosy office, and where for upwards of 
an hour I enjoyed a most interesting and 
instructive conversation. 

The man who holds the trickery of 
Conjuring, Card-sharping, Spiritualism, 
- and Theosophy in the palm of his hand 
is of a genial nature. He is full of 
humour, apt of speech, and replete with 
quotation when occasion arises. Yet, in 
his quiet manner, you would scarcely 
suspect his possession of the lightning 
speed of sleight-of-hand, his quickness of 
eye in the detection of imposture, and 
his genius in all mechanical avocations. 
Perhaps his very demeanour is part of the 
art by which he conceals his art. His dis- 
coveries of imposture are all the more 
wonderful because, especially of late years, 
he has been handicapped by his public 
appearances. He has laboured constantly 
under the disadvantage of his personality 
being so well known that chicanery can 
never be brought to face him—impostors 
naturally refusing to meet him on any 
terms whatever. The laurels of his victories 
have sprung from his modus operandi of 


GREAT WIZARD OF THE 
MR. J. N. MASKELYNE AT 


WEST. 


THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 

fighting trickery with weapons forged 
at the same smithy. The homceopathic 
principle ‘‘ Similia_ similibus curantur,” 
apparently, has been Mr. Maskelyne’s 
prescription, although his cures have not 
been administered in at all minute doses. 
In effect he says: ‘‘ The same phenomena 
you profess to produce by supernatural 
agency I can produce by the ordinary laws 
regulating Nature.” Indeed, a knowledge 
of science makes an open book of so- 
called occultism, while it also explains 
its existence. 

**Youarean Englishman, Mr. Maskelyne, 
I believe, in spite of the fact that your 
name has a foreign ring about it ?” I said, 
commencing our conversation. 

““Oh, yes,” he replied, “I am English 
to the backbone. I was born at Cheltenham 
in 1839, consequently I am fifty-five years 
of age. I am a member of an old Wiltshire 
family which can be traced back to the 
Conqueror—not that that is anything to 
be proud of. I suppose all our ancestors 
were robbers at some time or another ; but, 
as somebody has said: ‘It is as well to 
know that the robbers were so many gener- 
ations back.’ One member of my family, 
Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, held the post of 
Astronomer Royal for forty-five years, and 
was the first compiler of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanack.’” 

“It would be interesting to learn who 
first instructed you in the art of conjuring ?” 

“Well, then, I never had a lesson in my 
life ; to which fact I attribute the origin- 
ality of my mysteries. For, instead of 
working in the old grooves and perform- 
ing old tricks which I should have been 
taught, I set to work inventing tricks for 
myself. There were no Hoffmann’s books 
of magic when I was a boy. The con- 
juring books at that time were frauds. 
They either explained nothing worth 
knowing or gave false explanations. I 
remember, as a boy, saving up my pence 
to buy a book which professed to explain 
the production of bowls of water contain- 
ing goldfish from a shawl, and was dis- 
gusted to find it stated that the fish and 
water were carried in a belt round the 
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waist, that the empty glass bowls were taken 
from the pockets under cover of the shawl 
and filled by means of a tap concealed 
under the waistcoat. At the age of six- 
teen I could give an hour’s performance 
of sleight-of-hand and optical and me- 
chanical illusions, using apparatus invented 
and constructed entirely by myself.” 

“You must have had a previous know- 
ledge of mechanics to construct the 
apparatus ?” 

“Oh, yes, I had. You see at that time 
I was apprenticed to a watchmaker and 


feat. How long did it take 
become proficient ?” 

‘‘T must have spent several years upon 
it altogether. I have practised it for 
eight hours a day months in succession. 
In fact, there is no feat of jugglery half 
so difficult, certainly none so elegant, and 
very few have had the patience to master 
it throughly. Like many other feats, the 
least difficult part appears most wonderful 
to the public. But I never allow that 
to influence me ; there is more satisfaction 
to myself in accomplishing what is most 


you to 
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THE FAMOUS PLATE-SPINNING. 


jeweller. 


I believe I can trace my first 
desire to become a conjuror to watching 
Blitz—a popular entertainer in the forties 
and fifties—who was a friend of my father’s, 
and he would frequently amuse us with 


tricks of sleight-of-hand. I have a vivid 
recollection, although my chin was not 
so high as the table at the time, of being 
taken in to see Blitz spin dessert-plates 
after dinner. I watched him with breath- 
less astonishment, and when he _ had 
finished he patted me on the _ head, 
saying, ‘What do you think of it, my 
little man?’ I replied, ‘I will do it too, 
when my fingers grow big.’ And you see 
I have kept my word.” 

“It must be an exceedingly difficult 


difficult. For instance, if I set a large 
washhand-basin spinning, it creates much 
more applause than the manipulation of a 
seven-inch plate; yet the basin requires 
little or no dexterity — it will keep in 
motion a long time, and a dozen or more 
can easily be kept spinning at the same 
instant. A small plate, on the contrary, 
requires the most delicate touch, and will 
spin only ten seconds; consequently, it 
is impossible to keep more than five or six 
in motion at one time.” 

Here Mr. Maskelyne took up a cheese- 
plate and put it through the most ex- 
traordinary gyrations: making it walk, 
gallop, waltz, play see-saw, and dance a 
hornpipe. 
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Resuming our conversation, he said: 
“T have devoted most of my attention to 
the production of optical and mechanical 
mysteries; in fact, I have not practised 
sleight-of-hand for more than thirty years. 
I observed when a youth that mechanical 
mysteries always created the most astonish- 
ment. For instance, when Houdin appar- 
ently threw a coin into the air, and the 
audience saw and heard it fall into a closed 
crystal box suspended over their heads, it 
created much more surprise than the most 
finished sleight-of-hand of Hermann. | 


Le a 


PIPE-REFLECTOR IN 


was created. But in these days none 
but the merest yokel would wonder at 
such a trick. If 1 require to play drums 
by electricity, as I do with my electric 
orchestra, no attempt at concealment is 
made. The magnets and beaters are placed 
outside, and the public can see the sparks 
given off by the contact-breakers. No; 
Houdin’s tricks would not draw sixpence 
now. We have gone a long way beyond 
them, in the natural course of evolution.” 

“I believe it is a popular idea that all 
your wonderful illusions are produced by 


SITU. 


From “ Sharps and Flats.” 


allude, of course, to the original Hermann, 
who has been dead some years.” 

At this point I asked Mr. Maskelyne 
if he did not think some of Houdin’s 
tricks would be interesting if revived at 
the present day. To this he replied: 
‘Certainly they would be interesting, inas- 
much as they would show what was con- 
sidered marvellous forty years ago, but 
they would not astonish anyone now. In 
Houdin’s time electricity was in its infancy 
(indeed, he was the first to utilise it for 
conjuring), but its capabilities are so well 
understood nowadays that little effect can 
be produced by its aid. Houdin would 
hang a drum over the heads of his 
audience, and when by means of an electro- 
magnet and beater, concealed in the drum, 
it would rap out the names of cards and 
so on, the most profound astonishment 


the use of mirrors,” I presently remarked. 
“Ts that so ?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I have not 
employed any kind of mirror upon my 
stage for several years. It is true I have 
used them in every conceivable manner, 
and they are still used frequently in appear- 
ing and disappearing illusions at music- 
halls; but the audiences here are much 
more critical, being largely composed of 
persons who take an interest in mysteries. 
Therefore, mirrors are practically useless 
to me, for the merest tyro in optics can 
detect by the ‘fit-up’ the presence of 
looking-glasses the moment he glances at 
the stage, the drapery or decoration of 
which must necessarily possess a certain 
uniformity in order that the part reflected 
shall be the counterpart of that concealed 
by the mirror.” 
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“Shall you ever introduce your wonderful 
automata again ?” 

“Yes. I think that will be the next 
change I shall make in my programme. 
I am at work upon ‘ Psycho’ at the present 
time, making repairs and improvements in 
the mechanism. I was obliged to with- 
draw the automaton, not because it had 
ceased to interest the public, but because 
after four thousand consecutive perform- 
ances the delicate mechanism—and it 7s 
delicate—required overhauling. Besides, 
I had a number of improvements to 
add which will make it infinitely more 
wonderful.” 

“‘T have heard it stated that the secret 
of Psycho ‘has been discovered and 
published. Is that the case ?” 

“Indeed it is not! Some years ago an 
American journal put forward a pneumatic 
theory as a possible solution of the mystery. 
I at once offered a reward of £2000 to 
anyone who could produce an automaton 
capable of performing the same move- 
ments under the same conditions. I also 
offered a similar reward for a correct 
imitation of my sketching automaton, 
‘Zoe. This challenge I advertised in 
all the principal newspapers throughout 
the world, but it has never been accepted, 
though it is still open. This fact in itself 
is a more than sufficient refutation of the 
statements repeatedly made by irrespon- 
sible busybodies. The late Richard A. 
Proctor took a great interest in Psycho. 
At first he was under the impression that 
there must be some intelligent midget 
concealed inside; but I quickly proved 
that to be impossible. Shortly before 
he died, Mr. Proctor replied to a corre- 
spondent that Psycho was a profound 
secret, and that none of the theories 
which had been suggested could account 
for the movements of the automaton. A 
great number of tricks and toys have 
been constructed and called ‘ Psychos’ 
and ‘Zoes.’ I remember an amusing 
circumstance which occurred at the time 
I was advertising my £4000 challenge. 
Next to my advertisement in the Zra 
appeared the following: ‘ Psycho for sale, 
exactly the same as Mr. Maskelyne’s 
now performing at the Egyptian Hall, 
together with a dress-coat nearly new 
to fit a stout gentleman, price £8.’ 
Psycho occupied me for upwards of 
two years in its construction, and I and 
my son have spent quite eighteen 
months upon improvements. In fact, 
Psycho when he next appears will per- 
form miracles, and be the only genuine 
‘ Mahatma’ (of the Theosophical order of 


architecture) ever seen, 
‘ Astral Body.’” 

“You appear to have your eye upon the 
‘ Mahatmas’ at present, ‘and to be giving 
spiritualism a rest ?” I asked, in reference 
to the latest “turn,” entitled “ Modern 
Witchery, or the Miracle of Lh’asa.” 

“Yes, I think spiritualism may now be 
left to drag on its dreary existence. It is 
impossible to stamp it out entirely. To 
this day I frequently receive letters from 
devotees. For instance, here are two 
letters I received quite lately. They are 
not long ones, so you may care to read 
them. ‘You had better call Ruby,’ said 
one. The other correspondent wrote, 
‘I have been informed by spiritualism 
that the recent horrifying impending 
catastrophe to the moon by Sirius, or a 
planet, was the work of the great poet, 
William Shakespeare. [Signed] A Lady.’ 

“You must bear in mind that spiritual- 
ism has always existed in one form or 
another, but as far as the general public is 
concerned it is as dead as a door-nail. 
No exposure of its frauds can excite the 
slightest interest, the majority regarding 
it as simply exploded humbug. In America, 
I believe, matters are in much the same 
condition. Only a few weeks ago the 
surviving ‘Davenport Brother,’ Ira, and 
Mr. Fay, attempted to revive the rope 
tricks in Washington. Mr. Fay, you must 
know, was an understudy who travelled 
with the brothers, and took the place of 
either of them who happened to be indis- 
posed. After thoroughly advertising the 
revival, and obtaining a number of pre- 
liminary puffs in the Press, the receipts 
at the first performance amounted to only 
11 dollars 50 cents. They were advertised 
for six nights, but they closed after the 
first performance, and their ‘cabinet’ was 
distrained on for rent. The famous ‘ Dr. 
Slade,’ who created such excitement in 
London in 1876, and made so much 
money with his ‘slate- -writing, was recently 
taken to a workhouse in America, penni- 
iess, friendless, and a lunatic. Contrast 
this state of things with the palmy days of 
spiritualism, when Home and the Daven- 
ports hob - nobbed with princes and 
emperors, and received costly gifts from 
the hands of princesses and empresses. 
Surely it is a vain hope for Mr. Stead to 
attempt to revive this exploded imposture. 
In adopting spiritualism for business pur- 
poses, I think he has made a very grave 
mistake. Certainly, he does not confine his 
business to spiritualism alone, but appeals 
for support to Theosophists, hypnotists, 
clairvoyants, crystal - gazers, thought 


except in the 
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readers, faith-healers, astrologers, and a 
host of other impostors and their eccentric 
followers, who are blindly wandering on 
the borderland of insanity.” 
‘I suppose you have met Mr. Stead ? 
“Oh yes, more than once, When Mr, 


” 


Stead first commenced his investigations in 


been successful in witnessing, alone with 
Eglinton, such startling manifestations that 
he suggested a séance should be arranged 
to which I and a mutual friend should 
be invited; but Eglinton flatly refused to 
meet me under any conditions whatever. 
The next best thing for me to do, then, 


THE DISCOVERY OF KEPPLINGER’S TRICK. 


From “ Sharps and Flats.” 


spiritualism, he appealed to me, through 
a mutual friend, to assist him, which I 
willingly consented to do. He was then 
holding séances with Mr. Eglinton, who was 
formerly a ‘materialismg medium’; but 
having been frequently detected in fraud, 
had turned his attention to the less risky 
business of slate-writing. Mr. Stead had 


was to suggest certain safeguards against 
imposture, which Mr. Stead adopted, 
but although he sat with Eglinton for 
hours, not a ghost of a letter was written 
under those conditions. I will show 
you one of the tests I arranged,” said 
Mr. Maskelyne, as he turned to a cupboard, 
and took down from an upper shelf what 
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appeared to be a flat tin box. Continuing, 
he said— 

“‘One of the things which slate-writing 
mediums profess to accomplish is to write 
answers to questions upon slates securely 
locked up in a case, with a fragment of 
slate pencil inclosed. Therefore, I  pro- 
cured two smal] slates, upon one of which 


} 


MR. NEVIL 
I wrote a question. The slates were then 
screwed together, with a morsel of slate- 
pencil between them, and then put into this 
tin case, which I soldered up as roughly as 
possible, leaving marks from the soldering- 
bolt which it would be impossible to 
reproduce, and which were photographed. 
I sent this case to Mr. Stead, desiring him 
not to let Eglinton know that it came 
from me, but to tell him that if he could 
get an answer written inside, it would 
be of the greatest possible advantage to 


WIZARD OF THE 


WEST. 


spiritualism, and would make a convert 
of a great antagonist who had promised to 
proclaim the result to the world. Eglin- 
ton was to be allowed to take the slates 
home with him and keep them as long as 
he pleased. He promised to do so, but 
he ultimately refused to have anything to 
do with the test. I have suggested dozens 


et 


Photo by London Stereoscopic Co., Regent Street. 


MASKELYNE,. 


of similar tests for other people, but always 
with the same result. Subsequently, Mr. 
Stead arranged with my son to photograph 
a spirit under conditions which would 
preclude the possibility of trickery. To 
this end, Mr. Stead endeavoured to find a 
medium of unimpeachable character, but 
was informed by the spiritualists that they 
only knew of one—a lady who had left for 
Australia, and therefore was not available. 
Some months afterwards, I received a 
letter from Mr. Stead saying that he 
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had met with a wonderful materialising 
medium, and desired that we should attend 
to photograph a spirit at a séance to be 
held the next day; but, as usual, the next 
post brought the information that the 
medium had been taken ill, and the s ance 
was postponed. Since then the camera 
and accessories have been constantly in 
readiness, but we are still waiting.” 

‘It would be interesting to know how 
you first began to suspect the bond fides of 
spiritualism ?” 

“‘ Well, I will readily tell you that. The 
first awakening of my interest in the 
exposure of spiritualistic frauds arose in 


APPARATUS FOR TABLE-RAPPING. 


this way. It was during my apprentice- 
ship. Adjacent to our place of business 
there resided a man and woman who 
professed to effect cures by mesmerism. 
About that time table-turning became a 
fashionable amusement, and the Fox 
family had startled America by a second 
edition of the ‘Cock Lane Ghost.’ Well, 
these mesmerists commenced to hold 
Spiritualistic séances, and one day the 
woman brought to our shop what she 
called a surgical appliance to be repaired. 
It consisted of two levers, a long one and 
a short one, each mounted upon a pivot 
attached to a strap, and connected by a 
piece of catgut. I will make you a sketch 
of it. As you may suppose, I entirely 
failed to see what kind of surgical appli- 
ance this thing could be, and was curious 
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to discover its real use. Having repaired 
it, I devoted a few minutes to experiment- 
ing with it, and found that by buckling 
the strap of the short lever round the 
left ankle, and that of the long lever 
round the leg just below the knee, by 
pressing the nght heel upon a projection 
at the side of the short lever the long one 
could be jerked up and made to strike the 
under side of a table. Accordingly, I 
booked it as a table- rapping apparatus, 
and the bill was sent in: ‘ Repairs to 
table-rapping apparatus, 1s. 6d.’ This I 
considered very sharp on my part at the 
time, but it was about the worst thing I 
could have done, as it prevented a com- 
plete exposure of these impostors being 
made. Although several persons, at my 
suggestion, attended the séances afterwards, 
with the object of catching the lady red- 
handed, no table- rapping was ever 
attempted. This was a lesson by which 
I profited greated in my subsequent 
investigations.” 

** Of course you have no belief in appar- 
itions, Mr. Maskelyne ?” 

‘None whatever. I am certain that, 
apart from mere ordinary objective illu- 
sion, they exist only in the imagination. 
The great proof of this is the question of 
clothes. If spirits appeared, like some of 
the ‘living pictures,’ apparently in the 
nude, one might be inclined to believe in 
their reality. I believe I was the first to 
suggest this objection, about thirty years 
ago. I was having a discussion with Mr. 
Benjamin Coleman, surnamed ‘The Father 
of English Spiritualists,” a very nice, 
amiable, and credulous old gentleman. 
He was describing a séance he had attended 
and where a lady saw the spirit of her 
grandfather. She had never seen him in 
earth-life, but recognised him from a 
painting. ‘The spirit appeared in periwig, 
knee-breeches, and a green coat with gilt 
buttons. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘this lady not 
only saw the spirit of her grandfather, but 
also the spirit of his green coat and gilt 
buttons!” Mr. Coleman looked at me 
with rather a puzzled expression. I con- 
tinued : ‘Do you really believe that there 
is such a thing as the spirit of a coat?’ 

‘No,’ said he, ‘I can’t think that, and I 
can’t account for the appearance of the 
clothes, but I will ask the spirits.’ The old 
gentleman told me afterwards that he had 
consulted ‘ Katey King’ upon the subject. 
Katey King, as you may remember, was a 
very popular spirit at that time, so much 
so that she was frequently known to have 
appeared at several séances at the same 
moment. She was also the spirit who was 

G 
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said to have carried Mrs. Guppy from 
Balls Pond to Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
and it was the exposure of this spirit 
which sent poor Robert Dale Owen to a 
lunatic asylum. Well, Katey King shirked 
Mr. Coleman’s question for some time, 
but he persisted in having an answer, and 
at last she replied, ‘ Why, of course, we 
materialise the clothes out of particles in 
the atmosphere.’ This was a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation to the spiritualists, 
but even the most credulous members of 
the Society for Psychical Research cannot 
at present believe in the ghost of a pair of 
breeches. If they could, they would at 
once accept every nightmare story as a 
spiritual visitation. That cunning old 
impostor, Madame Blavatsky, tried to 
bridge over this difficulty by inventing the 
theory that there is an ‘astral body’ or 
counterpart to everything in existence and 
everything that has existed. So there 
must be an astral sea-serpent, an astral 
big gooseberry—in fact, an astral world 
and an astral universe.” 

“By the way, speaking of Madame 
Blavatsky, are there really any such per- 
sons as Mahatmas ?” 

“Certainly there are—but not of the 
Theosophical or occult type. A Mahatma 
is any person of superior attainments, 
nothing more. How we should smile if 
we heard of a Thibetan asserting that 
our professors of Oxford and Cambridge 
possessed occult powers! Yet that is 
precisely the position of the Theosophists 
with reference to the ‘Mahatmas’ of 
Thibet.” 

Leaving the subject of occultism, we 
then conversed upon the revelations 


RING ‘** HOLD-OUT.” 


From “Sharps and Flats.” 


contained in Mr. Maskelyne’s book, 
“ Sharps and Flats.” This is unquestion- 
ably a work of absorbing interest, and I 
expressed some curiosity with regard to 
the appliances for cheating described 
therein. One of the most exciting inci- 
dents detailed in “Sharps and Flats” 


(Longmans) by Mr. Maskelyne is the 
discovery of the Kepplinger ‘ hold-out.” 
The dénouement is illustrated by a picture 
which is reproduced herewith, but the story 
must be read in its entirety to be fully 
appreciated. Turning to his cupboard, 
Mr. Maskelyne produced a variety of most 


SHOWING CARD HELD UNDER THE ARM. 
From “Sharps and F.ats.” 


beautifully finished instruments, every one 
of which had been bought in the open 
market, and had been manufactured 
expressly for the purposes of cheating. 
There were “‘ hold-outs,” whose mission is 
to secrete any required cards until they 
can be advantageously employed in the 
game ; there were minute reflectors con- 
structed for the purpose of being concealed 
below the table, in pipes, snuff-boxes, and 
toothpicks, and thus enabling the dealer 
to obtain a surreptitious knowledge of the 
cards dealt ; there were recipes for card- 
stains, and instruments for marking cards 
either before or during play; there were 
marked cards of every description, which told 
to the initiated the value and suit of every 
card in the pack—in fact, there were appli- 
ances of every kind that the “ sharp” could 
desire. Loaded dice of the most finished 
construction were put into my hands, and 
I examined with interest the internal 
arrangements of the “Electric” variety. 
Mr. Maskelyne also explained to me so 
many sleight-of-hand dodges for cheating 
with a pack of cards that I felt quite con- 
vinced that the opportunities for cheating 
are far more numerous than anyone— 
including the “ fly flat”—has any idea of. 
It would seem almost impossible that such 
mechanical contrivances should exist in 
our midst, did one not know that these 
things are extensively sold in America and 
are used—well, pretty nearly in every big 
city in the world. We give a few illus- 
trations of some of these fraudulent de- 
vices, and can only remark, with Mr. 
Maskelyne, ‘‘ Suspect your best friend if 
he is a gambler.” 

Pointing to an elegant machine which 
stood upon the table, I asked if that was 
the famous Maskelyne Typewriter. 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Maskelyne; “ that is 
the joint invention of myself and my 
son. Indeed, my son is responsible for 
the major portion of the invention. I 
arranged the differential spacing device 
which so many mechanicians have tried 
to accomplish, but this is the first success- 
ful machine with varied spacing.” 

At my request, Mr. Maskelyne gave me 
a demonstration of the working of the 
machine, which proved most interesting. 
The type-bars are on the top of the 
machine, and when the keys are operated 





witness one of the most attractive pro- 
grammes Mr. Maskelyne has ever arranged 
for his patrons—the playlet “‘ Modern 
Witchery,” evidently founded upon the 
conversion of Mrs. Besant to Theosophy, 
and smartly written by Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, 
being the piece de résistance. It is 
bristling with sarcasm, and not only 
exposes the frauds, but also holds up 
to ridicule the weak points and gross 
follies of this new cult. At the same 
time, it is made the vehicle for the 
introduction of two of the most inexplic- 








THE 


THREE-CARD 


2 3 
TRICK. 


From “Sharps and Flats.” 


they look like so many grasshoppers 
jumping with lightning rapidity from the 
ink-pad upon which they rest to the 
paper, and producing most beautiful work 
resembling letterpress. There are no 
crowded ‘“ M’s” or “ W’s,” or straggling 
“Ts” or “L's” like rows of dilapidated 
railings stretching across the landscape, 
but each letter has its proper space, and 
the work is in full view of the operator, 
every character being seen the moment it 
is printed. 

From his rich storehouse of facts, Mr. 
Maskelyne evidently could have prolonged 
this interview indefinitely, but the sound of 
tushing footsteps up the stairs announced 
the fact that it was half-past two, and that 
a crowd of people was fast filling the cosy 
little “‘Home of Mystery,” anxious to 


able wonders ever seen in this or any 
other age. One is called “‘ The Miracle 
of Lh’asa.” An Indian attendant is bound 
upon a plank which rests on the backs of 
two chairs, and is covered over with a 
shawl, a flaming goblet being placed 
beneath. In the full light of the stage 
the plank, with its living burden, is seen 
to rise into the air, the chairs are 
removed, and a sword is passed com- 
pletely round and about, thus proving the 
absence of any tangible support. 

I also went into the Hall with the 
hope of finding out how the illusion— 


which Mr. Maskelyne admits is a 
mechanical one—is effected, but the 
performance seems to me to increase 


in marvel the more often one witnesses 
it. T. Hanson Lewis. 





SIR EDWARD 
SHERBURNE. »« 


LATELY by clear Thames, his side 
Fair Lycoris | espied, 
|| With the pen of her white hand 
These words printing on the sand: 
None Lycoris doth approve, 
But Mirtillo for her love. 
1} Ab, false Nymph, those words were fit 
|| In sand only to be writ: 
For the quickly rising streams 
Of Oblivion and the Thames 


In a little moment's stay 

From the shore wash’d clean away 
What thy hand had. there impress’d, Aimy 
And Mirtillo from thy breast. 


— — 





HE boys bent to their work in the 
study, as I called the parlour of 

my cottage ; and all the noise there was 
came from the drowsy world without. 


It was mid-September ; a hum of thresh- 
ing machines trembled over the fields ; 
the first freshness of autumn was in the 
crisp air; the cry of the pheasant rose 
up from the thicket on the hill; the 
note of the corn-crake from the meadows, 


where the grain was yet uncut. But the 
one street of Quinton was without sign of 
life or habitation. 

The morning being that of Monday it 
was given by tradition to an hour’s study 
of the Bible ; the younger of the two lads 
being at Genesis, his brother at the second 
book of Chronicles. As they read before 
mein the silent room, and the ticking of the 
great Dutch clock was one of the few 
sounds coming to us from the house 
about, their dispositions were written as 
plainly as the lettering upon the sign- 
board of the inn. Wilfred Smith, age 
twelve, the dreamer and the boy of 
promise; Jack Smith, age fourteen, the 
enemy of the immediate neighbourhood 
and the boy of performance. And now 
they sat, the one so well interested in the 
rising of the waters that the flood might 
have been at the very gates; the other 
bored to desperation by the narrative 
before him, his. thoughts away to the 
stable in the Manor House, to the kennels 


which Joe Martin governed, to the cubs 
which were so soon to serve the young 
hounds in their apprenticeship. 

The education of the boys had been en- 
trusted to me, some years before this Sep- 
tember of which I write, by their uncle 
Jonathan Hutton, who owned the Manor 
House. He was not a popular man in the 
county, holding himself away from the many 
whom he despised ; yet unable to establish, 
though coveting, intimacy with the few. 
The fact that he was a Quaker and at one 
time endeavoured to shout himself into 
heaven did not help him with the Church- 
folk ; and his reprobation of all forms of 
sport, which he held to be the immediate 
creation of Lucifer, kept him out of touch 
with Sir Hubert Hill, the Master of the 
Hounds, and the set that moved in the 
baronet’s train. Yet in many ways he 
was a man of some heart. He had under- 
taken the education of his sister’s chil- 
dren—their father being a barrister who had 
waited twenty years for a practice, and 
was still expecting it—and he had done 
many a charity of which those who 
criticised him did not believe him capable. 
At this very moment of which I speak he 
was credited with possessing the intention 
to marry Julia Hill, the daughter of Sir 
Hubert ; but as he had met the lady but 
twice, and her father had never broken 
bread in the Manor. House, the populace 
snapped their fingers and said he was 
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mad. Yet when I remembered that he 
possessed a _ million  sterling—as all 
Quakers do—and that Julia Hill was on 
the wrong side of thirty, it seemed to me 
that his madness had a method in it; and 
I waited for the development with no 
little interest. 

These things passed through my mind 
as the lads stuck to their Bibles ; and the 
old clock ticked in the silent kitchen. It 
was now near to midday. A_ heavy 
waggon, loaded high with straw, rumbled 
up the village street; a girl came from 
the Duke of York to give the 
waggoner a mug of beer as he sat. A 
labourer, carrying his coat upon his arm, 
met a child who had run out of one of the 
gabled cottages, and held her high in his 
arms; other children came trooping up 
the road from the infant school; a local 
politician spread his dinner upon the bench 
before the inn, and enjoyed three hearers 
and a can of ale. Presently, the church 
clock struck twelve, and Jack shut his book 
with a slam; but the other continued to 
read. The narrative held him too power- 
fully. His mind was at Ararat and not 
in Quinton. But Jack, with the pursuit 
of labour suddenly ended, laid his head 
upon his arms and seemed to think. 

‘* Well, Jack,” said I, ‘‘ what is it 
now ?” 

‘© T do wish I was Solomon,” said he in 
the most melancholy voice imaginable. 

** And why ?” I asked. 

‘* Because,” said he, as if thinking 
deeply, ‘‘ because I could swop wisdom 
for the pony race on Friday.” 

‘You didn’t tell me about any pony- 
race,” I remarked. ‘‘ I suppose you mean 
the steeplechases ?” 

‘* Yes, and there’s a race open to all 
owners of ponies within a zadius of twelve 
miles of Quinton—weight for age and 
fillies to carry three pounds less.” 

**But your uncle would never hear of 
it; he detests horse-racing. Who put the 
idea into your head ?” 

‘‘ Harry, the groom; he told me all 
about it yesterday. I know you won’t say 
anything, sir, but he’s entered ‘ Creeper.’ 
I would jolly well like to ride him.” 

I shook my head as I rose from the 
table. The younger lad, reading almost 
aloud, came tothe words ‘‘ day and night 
shall not cease,” and shut the book slowly. 
Then we all went out into the lane, for I 
was walking over to the Manor House 
with them, Jonathan having expressed a 
desire to see me on business of urgent 
importance. I had always refused to take 


up my residence at the great house, 
dreading the unsupportable dulness of the 
man’s company ; and the plea of literary 
work had secured to me the seclusion of 
the cottage in the village. Nor, for the 
matter of that, did Hutton express any 
rabid desire for my presence, and this 
summons to see him was a communication 
strange enough to be astonishing. 

As we walked the meadow-path and 
through the stumps of the corn, Wilfred 
following like a dog at my heels, Jack 
alternately throwing a hard ball at a cow 
and practising with a catapult upon mis- 
cellaneous wildfowl, the subject of the 
pony-race was raised again. 

**] can’t see what he objects to,” said 
the lad, with a fine touch of philosophy. 
** What’s the harm of a good gallop? He 
ought to be glad that I’ve got a pony who 
will do credit to the family.” 

‘*'You must not speak of your uncle in 
that way,” said I; ‘‘he does not like 
horse-racing because there are so many 
rogues and vagabonds who follow it. | 
confess, however, that the county meeting 
on Friday does not come properly under 
the designation of a horse-race. It should 
be quiet enough and orderly enough if it 
is anything like other meetings I have 
attended here.” 

‘* But uncle hates everything,” said Jack 
unabashed. ‘‘He calls men who play 
‘footer’ violent persons and rioters.” 

** Yes,” said Wilfred, suddenly coming 
up, ‘‘he told me the other night, when I 
was out in the summer-house reading Zhe 
£bb Tide, not to look below for my 
pleasures. He said if I would raise my 
eyes to the stars, I would see the gates of 
heaven. I looked ever so long, but | 
couldn’t see anything.” 

‘*He meant figuratively, my lad; and 
both of you should remember that your 
uncle’s objection to all sport is a matter 
of conscience ; and matters of conscience 
are always to be respected.” 

‘* He likes cock-fighting, anyway,” said 
Jack. ‘‘I came out the other morning 
before breakfast and the new ‘ game’ was 
going for the old Spanish, and giving him 
beans. It was good fun, and uncle 
danced about and snapped his fingers just 
as though he was enjoying it awfully.” 

I could make no answer to this argu- 
mentum ad rem, and we walked on in 
silence, coming in another ten minutes to 
the great iron gates, and so to the long 
avenue of chestnuts which led up to the 
house. This, however, we did not follow ; 
but took the short cut through the dingle 
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and by the lake, which lay in a lonely 
hollow half a mile from the mansion. It 
was a balmy day, and the wildfowl were 
thick upon the dark water and upon the 
island, all rush-covered and bushy, which 
stood in the very centre of the great pool. 
But we met no one, and such flowers as 
we trod upon were of nature’s gardening ; 
for Jonathan Hutton was no friend to 
labour, and the servants upon his estate 
were to be numbered upon the hand. 
When at last the turrets and spires were 
to be seen, the bare windows and the 
tasteless terraces, plainly telling of the 


“* WELL, JACK,” SAID I, 


want of a woman’s mind, Jack spoke 
again. 

‘Please, sir,” said he, ‘‘ if you could 
say a word for the pony F 

‘““T'll try,” said I, for I saw that his 
heart was much set upon it ; and with that 
we parted. 

I found the old man—older in habits 
than in years—sitting in his library with 
a great mass of papers before him, and 
much disorder. He was sprucely dressed 
in broadcloth, and had a rose in his 
buttonhole—an ornament he had adopted 
since he saw Julia Hill at a flower-show. 


His delight at my coming was uncon- 
cealed ; and he even called for his sherry, 
which was a singularly fine wine. I con- 
fess that this unwonted display caused 
me to remark that he was by no means 
ill-looking, his clean-shaven face recalling 
historic pictures of historic cardinals, and 
his fine figure telling of inherited and pre- 
served physical power. But his voice was 
always thin and low; and his hard, blue 
eyes displayed neither emotion nor pity. 
**I’m glad thou’rt punctual,” said he ; 
‘*]T like punctuality in young men. It’s 


about Friday that I was wishing to see 


‘* WHAT IS IT NOW?” 


thee. Thou’st heard that Sir Hubert Hill 
is coming to my house—on the Lord’s 
work, Mr. Wills, the Lord’s work.” 

‘* Indeed,” said I, ‘‘it is news to me. 
What is the work in question ? ” 

‘Well, perhaps it’s strange, friend; 
but it’s just a bit of brick and mortar to 
set up the old parish church for the Lord’s 
people. I’m not one of them, blessed be 
God ; but as the early Christians had all 
things in common, so it’s my duty to help 
others from the way of sin. Give none 
offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the Church of God. And 
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I’m lending my house for the meeting, and 
there’ll be food for them that wish it when 
the talking’s over. Oh, it'll be a great 
day for Quinton, young man!” 

‘*Undoubtedly,” said I; ‘‘ there’s the 
steeplechases in the morning——” 

It was a foolish saying, and he turned 
upon me a devouring eye. 

‘« Get thee behind me, Satan !”’ he cried 
in a loud voice, and raised his hands as 
though the foul thing were at his own 
door. I sighed for Jack and turned the 
subject. 

‘*Well,” said I, ‘‘it’s very gratifying 
to think that your house is to be the centre 
of this work-——but how can I help you?” 

He drained a glass of sherry—since he 
knew Julia Hill he had declared that the 
doctor prescribed it—and bunched him- 
self up to great confidence. 

‘*That’s what I sent for thee to make 
known,” said he; ‘‘it’s about the bit of 
palaver they’ll be looking for when the 
folks are here. Thou’lt know that I’ma 


plain man, friend, and not given to long 
words as the Pharisees and Publicans. 
I’ve thought much and reaped nought ; 
but I’m looking to thee to write me 
what should be said; and I sha’n’t forget 


thee for thy labour.” 

**P’ll do it with pleasure,” said I, ‘‘ if 
you'll give me an outline. It would be a 
gratification to help you in so small a 
matter.” 

‘*That’s well said,” he cried, ‘‘ well 
said, and it shall be no great task, I'll 
warrant. Just put it down plain that I 
feel the Lord calls me to the work. Tell 
them that I’m no exhorter, but I can 
write me name down as big as the rest of 
them. And if thou couldst slipin a word 
which would move them to a crack of 
laughter—eh ?” 

He giggled like a girl at the notion ; and 
I promised to do as he wished ; and thus 
took my leave of him, but not before I 
had said a word for Jack. 

‘* By the by,” I remarked, ‘‘ there’s to 
be some pony-galloping for the boys 
round about on Friday; Jack thinks he 
would like to try ‘Creeper’ Ps 

‘* Ha,” said he s'arply, ‘‘ he thinks he 
would, does he? The devil is very busy 
with young souls just now, Mr. Wills. 
But we must flog it out of them—even as 
Solomon exhorted us.” 

The tone promised badly for Master 
Jack, and I took my leave hurriedly, 
crossing the park again to my cottage. 
It was clear that although ‘‘ Creeper” 
was entered, he would not run; and I 


confess that a sporting instinct prompted 
me strongly to take the side of the lad, 
But how could I help him? Certainly, | 
could not side with him against his uncle; 
nor could I, while wearing in the village 
the sober reputation of a scholar, consent 
to appear in the guise of an amateur 
jockey. It remained to be seen if the 
boy were better able to act for himself 
than I had been for him. 

When the pair of them came to me 
again at three o’clock the prospects of 
the thing did not look alluring. Wilfred 
had the red relic of tears in his eyes ; Jack 
was moody and sullen. He had been 
flogged I knew; for thus it was always 
that when the elder lad was whipped, the 
younger shed the tears. But no mention 
was made of the affair, save that in con- 
struing a line of Cornelius Nepos Master 
Jack suddenly blurted out ‘‘ I'll lick him 
yet,” and then hurriedly resumed his 
reading. I thought it wise to refer in no 
way to the outbreak, nor did I speak of 
my interview with the old man since the 
upshot of it had been conveyed in so 
forcible a manner; but when five o’clock 
struck and the pair rose to go, the boy 
said suddenly and with wrath in his 
tongue— 

‘*Please, sir, we’re not to come on 
Friday !” 

‘*Is that a message from your uncle?” 
I asked. 

‘“Yes; he thinks there'll be a row in 
the village, and that’s bad for us.” 

**Yes, and we’re to have a holiday,” 
interposed the other. 

** Very well,” said I, ‘‘ and I think your 
uncle is wise. But I shall see you to- 
morrow.” 

They assented, running off, and I occu- 
pied myself during the evening composing 
an oration for the love-stricken Quaker. I 
made it short and full of modesty ; con- 
cluding it with a story new enough to be 
fresh in Quinton, but old enough to be 
done with in town. On the following 
morning I carried the work to the Manor 
House, and the old fellow rubbed his 
hands in thankfulness at the prospect of 
delivering the humility and the humour 
before his well-beloved. 

‘*Oh, it'll be a great day, a great day 
altogether,” said he. ‘*Thou’st done 
very well, Mr. Wills, and I like thy work. 
But I think we’ll make it two hundred 
pounds, eh? Two hundred pounds, 
they’ll not do better than that, eh?” 

I said they would not; and after he 
had recited many of my lines in a thin 
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drawl which was melancholy to hear, he 
chuckled over the story again; giving it 
off with many bows and gestures to the 
books in his library and the empty chairs. 
But it was hard work to coach him; and 
when he had it but moderately well, it 
was time for me to look after the boys. 
As I left he asked me to the gathering, 
an honour I had scarce looked for, since 
he was one of those who regard the mere 
knowledge of the classics as something a 
little better than playing on the flute, and 
distinctly inferior to the art of cooking. 

‘‘Come up thyself,” said he, ‘‘for I 
shall look for thee to be at my hand. 
There’s women folk to be present, and 
we’re smartening up a bit. Didst see 
the roses in the parlour?” 

The parlour was the great hall, a mag 
nificent chamber now almost hidden in 
banks of beautiful flowers. There were 
palms, too, in the passages ; and a coming 
and going of servants the like to which 
the Manor House had not known for a 
decade. I saw that the compelling in- 
fluence of woman had already been busy 
with him; and as I walked through 
the park, many signs were there of the 
expectancy of social triumph. That 
Jonathan Hutton was to entertain Sir 
Hubert Hill and a couple of Colonial 
bishops to boot was indeed a thing to ring 
through the neighbourhood in song and 
story ; and the promise of it had already 
been told even in the remoter villages. 
Nor did I wonder that those working 
for him shook their heads dubiously, and 
wondered if the end of all things were 
at hand. 

I have said that I walked through the 
park ; but my steps did not take me on 
that Thursday afternoon to the cottage ; 
for the boys were enjoying their cus- 
tomary half holiday. Free of them, I 
put my pipe in my mouth and strolled 
through the woods on the high road ; but 
scarce had I got out upon the hill than I 
saw Master Jack mounted on ‘‘ Creeper” 
in the meadows below, and with him was 
Harry, the groom, apparently engaged in 
the delivery of a homily. The circum- 
stance was curious, to put it mildly ; and 
when later the pony was galloped smartly, 
but only for a couple of furlongs, I admit 
that I entertained suspicions. These I 
kept to myself, since I could not rebuke 
the lad for galloping his own pony ; and, 
fearing to see something of which I should 
be compelled to take notice, I hurried on. 
Nor did I see any more of him until the 
event of which I come now to speak, 


On the Friday morning, Quinton awoke 
with much rejoicing. The church bells 
were ringing early—perhaps as a counter- 
blast to the devil’s work upon the moor— 
and thoroughbreds in large numbers were 
tethered before nine o’clock in the stables 
of the ‘‘ Duke of York.” I heard the 
booming of drums and the blast of horns 
almost as soon as it was light ; and from 
eight o’clock a procession of rogues, 
vagabonds, showmen, thieves, and race- 
course types generally passed to the scene 
of action. But it was not until two 
o’clock that I followed them; and, in- 
dulging in the extravagance of the guinea 
stand, waited—for the pony-race. 

This, I confess, was the one motive 
which induced me to risk the anger of 
Jonathan Hutton, and to keep close 
company with that which he called Satan. 
I had seen the ‘‘ correct card” early in 
the morning, and it told me that amongst 
the ponies running was one named 
‘*Creeper,” and that his rider was Jack 
King. For some time I had my doubts ; 
but even then I could not conceive it 
possible that Master Jack had really 
eluded the vigilance and dared the wrath 
of the old man. No sooner were the 
ponies on the course, however, than I saw 
the boy himself, dressed up in a great 
blouse of pink silk, a white cap upon his 
head, and the smartest of white breeches 


crossing his saddle. 
for the canter, I stood petrified; waiting 


And while he went 


every moment to hear the shout of 
Jonathan Hutton, or to see him burst 
upon the course in a frenzy of shame and 
fury. 

But the apparition never came. As a 
hundred thoughts rushed up in my mind, 
as I asked myself, What will follow this ? 
Where isthe Quaker? How has the boygot 
the pony away unobserved? a shout from 
the crowd told me that they were ‘‘ off.” 
In that moment hucksters left their wares ; 
the showmen ran from their shows to the 
ropes ; the bands ceased to play ; the roar 
of the bookmakers rose up deafeningly ; 
the crowd swayed and shouted ; ladies 
stood on the tops of the stand; waiters 
halted with napkins on their arms. And 
from the remote hill, upon which the black 
specks were now to be seen, a low sound 
of roaring, as of a distant train which 
had entered a tunnel, was borne to our 
ears; it swelled and gained force as the 
opening swell of an organ ; it became a 
thunder of noise like the sound of an army 
triumphant ; it swept at last upon those in 
the stands, and we joined our voices to it, 
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crying out as one cries only upon a race- 
course when the distance bell has 
rung. 

Whether any man in that crowd shouted 
with more vigour than I displayed is a 
question I have no interest in. It was 
not until the race was done that I became 
aware of the display I had made. But I 
had no hat when the ponies passed the 
judge; and I found myself calling out 
** Jack wins! Jack wins!” long after the 
others had come to silence again. Then 
I waited for the hoisting of the number as 
though hundreds of my own hung upon 
the venture—for it was a win by a neck 
—and when. all was right I ran away 
quickly to my cottage to get a new hat 
and to think. 

At the bottom of the village I met 
Wilfred. He wascrying, not bitterly, but 
silently. 1 asked him what the matter was, 
and he said, 

** Jack will get whacked.” 

‘** Yes,” said I, trying to look dignified 
even without a hat, ‘‘ he has done wrong ; 
but that is not your fault, my boy. There 


is no need whatever for you to cry about 
iy 

He was not comforted at this, but cried 
the more, following me to the cottage as 


though seeking protection. When we 
came at length to the garden gate, he 
made a very strange remark. 

‘*They’ll never find him,” he blurted 
out suddenly between his tears. 

**Find whom ?” I asked with my hand 
upon the latch. 

**Uncle,” said he, looking up pitifully 
into my face. 

‘Won't find him?” I ejaculated. 
‘* What in the name of goodness do you 
mean?” 

‘*]—I dare not tell you, sir,” said he. 
** I swore to Jack I wouldn’t.” 

He stopped crying, and remained a 
picture of earnestness and of dismay. The 
thing had come upon me so suddenly, the 
moment of it was so deep, that for some 
minutes I did not know what to say. 
Then at last I asked him, 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that Jack has 
committed such an outrage as to hide 
your uncle?” 

‘*Oh, not to hide him,” said he, ‘‘ any- 
body could find him. But I swore to Jack 
sir, indeed I did.” 

Before I could ask him more, he had 
fled from my cross-examination; but I 
waited only a moment to get a hat, and 
then ran up to the Manor House as I had 
not run since | left Fenners. At the 


cross-roads a labourer met me, one of 
Jonathan’s men; and he confirmed the 
amazing news. 

‘*Be going to find the maister, sur? 
Then thee’ll not find him at t’ house, nor 
nowhere that I know on. Aw’m thinking 
he’s been doun to ee horse-racin’, He 
aren’t been seen since sunrise.” 

I passed on, even hurrying my pace, 
It was clear now that the boy had gone to 
extremes, of whose consequences I dare not 
think. I judged that his career was ended, 
and that an early train would see him 
once more into the bosom of the barrister’s 
family ; in which case my pupils and my 
living would leave me in the same hour, 
Yet all this being apparent, the disappear- 
ance of his uncle was a thing I could in 
no way account for. What could he have 
done with the old man? How could he 
have hidden him? Surely not in any of 
the rooms of the house, for then discovery 
would have come in an hour. Not in the 
stables, for they were full of new servants, 
Nor was there any place I could find in 
my mind which would allow me to believe 
for one moment the amazing tale the 
younger boy had hinted at and the labourer 
had confirmed. 

This conclusion carried me to the park 
gates, where I found three servants con- 
fabulating in awestruck tones. They 
told me the tale I had already heard, 
Jonathan Hutton had been seen at sun- 
rise, but not since. As he was wanted in 
the house to give a hundred directions, 
servants had been sent to the doctor's, 
to Sir Hubert Hill’s, even to the race- 
course ; but no news of him was to be 
had. They told me, further, that there was 
a consultation then being held in the 
hall ; and, determined to join it, I took the 
short cut across the park, plunging 
into the glen, and so by the lake, then all 
deserted and utterly green in the play of 
the sinking sun. 

Now, I had almost passed from the 
valley, had come, in fact, to the point 
where the rarely used path quits the side 
of the lake and turns up through the 
home wood, where there fell upon my 
ears the most singular sound I have ever 
heard. It was a moaning and a crying, 
but more than this, there were yells and 
fierce exclamations, threats and even 
prayers commingled with it. I could not 
for some while get any notion whence 
came the noise; but a little later the ex- 
planation flashed upon me suddenly. The 
crying that I heard was from the island 
in the centre of the lake; and the voice 
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that raised the hulloballoo was the voice 
of Jonathan Hutton. 

‘Help, help!” he called again and 
again. ‘‘ John, dost thee not hear? Oh 
Lord, save thy servant! Jack, I'll break 
every bone in thy body! Lord, be merci- 
ful!—and the company coming—-—” And 
then he fell to crying ‘‘Help! Help!” 
again most pitifully. 


W/ Midd 


small clump of willows ; and seeing me, his 
joy was unfeigned. 

‘*Oh, man, Heaven be praised! is it 
thou?” he cried. ‘‘ Bring the boat to 
me! bring it at once—the Lord is very 
merciful ! ” 

‘‘Whatever have you been doing 
there?” I asked, making pretence of com- 
plete ignorance. ‘‘ They have been look- 


THE CRYING THAT I HEARD WAS FROM THE ISLAND IN THE CENTRE OF THE LAKE, 


When I had heard these sounds for a 
moment, and the extraordinary fact that 
the old man should be shouting there on 
the island of the lake, no longer held me 
speechless, I put my hands to my mouth 
and cried to him in reply. 

“‘Halloa !” I shouted, ‘‘ is that you, Mr. 
Hutton? ‘* We’ve been looking for you 
everywhere.” 

At this he came running out from a 


ing for you in the house these three 
hours.” 

‘*Ay, the dolts, the sluggards!” he 
screamed in reply. ‘‘ They shall go forth in 
the morning, every one of them! Man, it’s 
eight hours I’ve been here without sup or 
bite. I'll do no murder, Mr. Wills, but 
I’ll go near to it.” 

‘*This is indeed dreadful,” I cried; 
‘* how came you to be there?” 
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‘“« It’s my nephew,” he wailed, wringing 
his hands; ‘* my nephew that I’ve tended 
like one of mine. He put me across in the 
boat to be alone here. Dost not remem- 
ber that it’s Friday, and the company 
coming, God forgive him! I wanted to 
learn the bit of a discourse, and he was 
to come fetch meinan hour. Oh, I could 
put a curse upon him!” 

‘* But where is the boat?” I asked, not 
seeing it on my side of the lake; ‘‘ you 
must not stay there another minute.” 

‘« It’s round where the old house was,” 
he cried; ‘‘ bring it to me, man, don’t 
lose a minute. I shall be the fair disgrace 
of the whale parish.” 

I ran round quickly to the old boat- 
house now, inwardly laughing as I had not 
laughed for many a day. As the matter 
had ended thus, with Jonathan rescued in 
time to greet his guests, I saw nothing but 
farce where ten minutes since I had looked 
for tragedy. But I quailed for Jack, and 
was just imagining the punishment that 
would be chosen for him when I found the 
boat. She was sunk in three feet of 
water, and there was a hole as big as the 
top of a barrel in her starboard side. Then 
I sat down in the boat-house and laughed 
no more. 

‘“Well, art thee coming?” was the 
cry presently from the other shore. 

‘<The boat is sunk,” said I, ‘‘and how 
we're to get you off, heaven knows.” 

‘*What wert saying?” he asked, as 
though he could not take it in. 

‘* There’s a hole in the boat as big as a 
bucket,” I yelled. 

‘*No lies to me, please,” he cried next, 
still unconvinced, and now full of passion. 

** Come and see for yourself,” I replied, 
meeting his rudeness with the sarcasm. 

‘““Mr. Wills,” said he, now softer, 
‘*T’m justly punished for my sins; don’t 
be hard upon me; bring me the boat.” 

‘“Mr. Hutton,” said I, ‘‘ the boat is 
under water as I have told you. I could 
no more bring it to you than I could carry 
you the Manor House.” 

‘* Then the devil take him!” cried he, 
swearing probably for the first time in his 
life ; and after that I really believe that he 
burst into tears. 

‘“Mr. Hutton,” said I next, moved to 
sympathy for him, “‘ if there’s anything to 
be done to help you, I'll do it; but there’s 
no boat within five miles of here, and how 
we’re to get you off, I can’t for the life of 
me see. But I’m going up to the house 
to bring help.” 

‘** That's right, that’s right, indeed !” he 


replied. ‘‘Oh, man, to be left like this 
and the company coming!” 

I waited to hear no more from him, but 
ran up to the house with all the Speed 
I could make. Not that I had a notion 
in my head, for my mind was as empty as 
a bladder ; but it was obvious that a rope 
must first be got—and servants to assist 
me. These came readily enough at my cry; 
and, neglecting the shouts of the house. 
keeper, who told me that the Bishop of 
somewhere or other was already in the 
drawing-room, I routed out the stable 
lads, and, getting what rope we could, 
we all set off for the pond together. The 
guests were arriving in numbers as we 
went, but Julia Hill and her father had 
yet to come. 

On my return to the glen, so soon, in 
fact, as I could get a view of the lake 
from the thicket, I saw that the scene on 
the island had changed. The old man was 
now walking up and down furiously among 
the reeds, alternately raising his hands to 
heaven, and shaking his fist at the two 
lads who stood upon the other shore. The 
elder boy seemed to be wrangling with 
him ; and presently Jack put his hands in 
his pockets most impudently, and sat upon 
a knoll to watch our efforts. When | 
came up he condescended to talk to me. 

**T’ve been telling uncle that I'll get 
him off if he’ll say nothing about it,” said 
he, ‘‘ but he won’t agree, and he may just 
stop there.” 

‘* Jack,” said I, ‘‘ you deserve as good 
a thrashing as boy ever had.” 

‘But ‘Creeper’ won,” he 
‘*and I don’t care if he kills me. 


replied, 
What 
are you going to do with that rope—drag 


him through the weeds? Won't he be 
green when he comes out. though!” 

This was true enough, for the lake was 
full of weed and slime; but I saw no 
alternative. It was impossible obviously, 
it seemed to me, to get the old man off 
by any means other than a rope ; and he, 
at any rate, did not fear the immersion. 

‘*Mr. Wills,” he kept crying, ‘‘a little 
greater haste, please! Good lads, be 
quick with it! Was that a carriage | 
heard upon the drive? Jack, I'll kill thee 
in the morning—oh, and the company 
coming!” 

Thus he cried out continually, while we 
were making our best haste in splicing 
the ropes, and Jack was sitting upon the 
knoll whistling most impudently. At last 
we got a line together, and, having at 
tached a great block of wood to it, we 
hurled it towards the island. It fell short by 
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six feet—and that was all the rope we 
ad. 

oa this, Jack whistled louder than be- 
fore. The rest of us stood looking 
blankly one at the other. The old man 
sat upon a stump, and buried his face in his 
hands. In the distance we saw a number 
of black specks upon the hillside. Some 
of the guests were coming down to find 
out what had happened to their host. 

“Uncle,” said Jack, ceasing to whistle 
suddenly, ‘‘here’s Miss Hill and her 
father coming to see you.” 

“I'll not see them!” yelled he. “I'll 
not have them here!” 

‘IT could get you off in a minute if you 
wouldn’t whack me,” cried Jack. 

‘Ts it really them, Mr. Wills?” asked 
the old fellow turning to me. 

‘‘There’s no doubt of it, I’m afraid,” 
shouted I. 

“Devil!” said he, shaking his fist at 
the boy again. 

“They’re coming right over the hill 
now,” cried Jack quite unabashed. 

“Could I be got off quick?” asked the 
old man, suddenly sobered. 

“In two minutes,” said Jack, 
you'll promise.” 

‘‘Then I’ll promise,” said he, ‘‘ and the 
Lord forgive the weakness.” 

Jack had jumped off the knoll now, and 
I waited with infinite curiosity to see 
what he would do—how solve the problem 
which baffled so completely the wits of the 
six of us then gathered upon the bank. 
But his first words settled the matter. 

‘*You fellows,” said he, ‘‘ kick off that 
boat-house door.” 

We did as he ordered, half ashamed of 
ourselves for not thinking of it. 

“Hitch the rope round the 
hinge, and hold my coat.” 

As he talked, he had thrown off his coat 
and waistcoat ; and brought from the old 
boat-house a long punt-pole which had 
seen no usage for many years. On our 
part, we had the door down in a moment, 
for it was exceeding rotten; and directly 
it was in the water Jack was astride of it. 
But the figures were now very near, and 
I could make out the form of Julia Hill, 
she dressed gaily in white with a gray 
cloak about her shoulders. The old man 
saw her at the same moment, and his 
voice of pleading passed from a roar to a 
husky muttering ; while Jack, managing 
the improvised punt with lively skill, 
brought her up to the island; and we 
waited for the end in silence. 


soit 


broken 


**Uncle,” said Jack, holding out his 
hand, ‘‘sit down and don’t excite your- 
self. You fellows, haul away, or she’ll 
sink! Now!” 

We hauled, at his words, with ferocious 
strength, and the punt, rushing under the 
water, came quickly to us. The old man’s 
legs were to the height of his hips in the 
green slime; but for the matter of that 
so were Jack’s; and had it not been for 
the speed with which we pulled them 
through the weeds, the thing would have 
sunk altogether. When ultimately they 
reached the shore, they were greener than 
the grass, and while they stood shaking 
themselves Julia Hill and her father came 
up to greet them. 

But the old man shook his fist in their 
faces, and—for their laughter was not 
disguised—he set off at a run towards 
the Manor House. An hour afterwards 


I learnt that the Church meeting was 
postponed, and that all the guests had 
gone home without partaking of his hos- 
pitality. 

+ 


* * * * * 


When I saw him next day he was 
wrapped in a greatcoat, and sat before a 
big fire in his study. I asked him after 
his health, and he answered testily - 

** My health’s very well, thank God!” 

** You have caught no chill?” I asked. 

‘* Would I be sitting here if I had?” 

‘It was a monstrous thing to do, I 
must say,” said I. 

** Ay, that’s true,” he replied, thinking 
deeply. 

** And the lad should be punished some- 
how.” 

** I’m not so sure of it,” saidhe. ‘‘ Didst 
ever hear, Mr. Wills, of an old man about 
to make a fool of himself-——” 

‘*] don’t understand,” said I. 

‘* Then I'll tell thee,” he cried. ‘‘ If ever 
they say that I’m to havea helpmate here, 
thou canst say it’s a lie—from me.” 

I saw his point—he had left his love in 
the pond. 

‘**]T shall take good care to act as you 
tell me,” said I. ‘* But what are you going 
to do with the boy ?” 

‘*I’m going to give him five pounds,” 
said he, ‘‘ and I'll save money then. Dost 
remember that I promised the parson two 
hundred? Well, he may whistle for it, 
man.” 

He chuckled heartily at the thought. 
A moment later he made another remark. 
“Ay,” said he, ‘‘and his pony won! 
Good lad, good lad!” 






































































































LITERARY Lady, sentimental as 

was the wont of literary ladies 
before the incarnation of the New 
Woman, went once to call on a Great 
Poet, who pervaded these regions. But 
the Great Poet was coy, says the legend, 
and listened not to the voice of the 
Literary Lady, charmed she never so 
wisely. He refused to be drawn by her 
cunning blandishments, but smoked on in 
peace, glaring gruffly from his chimney 
corner. So at last the Great Poet’s wife, 
feeling that the situation grew slightly 
strained, endeavoured to create a diver- 
sion by saying, ‘‘ My dear, won’t you take 
Mrs. Gusherville to see the garden?” 
The Great Poet, thus checkmated, rose 
unwillingly from his seat, and strode three 
paces ahead through the shrubbery paths, 
followed, longo intervallv, by the panting 
Mrs. Gusherville. Never a word did he 
say as he paced the lawn with his heavy 
tread ; but at last, as he approached one 
garden border, he turned towards his 
visitor. Speech trembled on his lips; 
Mrs. Gusherville leant forward to catch 
the immortal accents. The Poet spoke. 
‘*D—mn those rabbits!” he said; and 
then relapsed into silence. That was all 
Mrs. Gusherville got out of her inter- 
view. 

I am reminded of this episode, which if 
not true to fact is at any rate true to 
human nature, by the short sharp barking 
of Fan, my neighbour’s spaniel, resound- 
ing from the heather in the direction of 
the Frying Pan. Each bark is an eager 


A RABBIT OF THE WORLD. 





By GRANT ALLEN. 





impatient snap, and its burden is— 
‘*Rabbits!” Now I sympathise with 
every living thing that breathes ; yet if it 
were not for a constitutional objection to 
unnecessary vigour of language, I could 
almost back Fan, and echo the Great 
Poet’s indignant exclamation. For what- 
ever we try to plant among the heather, 
by way of beautifying our small patch of 
moorland (as who should paint the lily or 
gild refined gold), those unscrupulous 
rodents immediately proceed to treat as 
their private property. Not one of our 
white brooms has survived their attacks; 
and the way they have devoured our 
periwinkles and our St. John’s wort isa 
credit to their appetites, and a testimonial 
to the magnificent air of this healthy 
neighbourhood. The lad who attends to 
my garden (we call it a garden by 
courtesy, not to hurt its feelings) is always 
saying to me, ‘‘ Let me seta trap for ‘em, 
sir.” But grave as their misdemeanours 
are, I can’t bear to trap them. I re- 
member that after all they were the 
earliest inhabitants. They dwelt here 
before me ; and when I plumped down my 
cottage in the midst of their moor, I 
seriously interfered with their domestic 
economy. “ There’s a horrid house built,” 
said the mother rabbit: ‘‘ I suspect a dog 
will follow, and perhaps a gun too.” 
‘* Never mind,” said the father, who was 
a rabbit of the world; ‘‘ they’ll more than 
make it up to us,I predict, by planting 
greenstuff, which is a deal jucier, after all, 
than gorse or bracken.” 
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And indeed, I feel I owe a duty to these 
earlier inhabitants ; I love their fellowship, 
and do what I can to encourage their 
uninterrupted residence. The night-jar 
still perches nightly on one accustomed 
branch of the big lone fir-tree ; the cuckoo 
comes and calls to us from the clump of 
stunted pines by the dining-room window ; 
the merry brown hares dart obliquely 
across the ill-grown green patch of tennis 
lawn ; and the baby bunnies themselves, 
all unconscious of their misdemeanours 
against the growing shrubs, brush their 
faces before our eyes with their tiny gray 
paws as we sit upon the terrace. My 
neighbour has a shot at them with gun 
and dog; and even as I write, I can hear 
the ping, ping, of his murderous cartridges 
and the quick cries of Fan in the adjoining 
plot of moor; but for myself I refrain. I 
would rather have the gambolling of such 
innocent fellow-creatures on my patch of 
grass in the dusk of evening than all the 
rhododendrons and azc'eas and cypresses 
the florist can palm upon me. 

And how pretty they are, those harm- 
less little malefactors! How they frolic 
across the sward with tiny irregular 
jumps, like a sportive kitten, only ten 
times more guileless—no tinge of blood- 


thirstiness in their liquid eye, no stealthy 


cruelty in their honest gray faces! Your 
rabbit is a decent and inoffensive vege- 
tarian. Besides, its mode of life sorts well 
with the uplands; it never disfigures 
nature, but accommodates itself to the 
environment like a good working evolu- 
tionist. When we first thought of build- 
ing here, a clever Girton girl, whom we 
met at the little inn, held up her hands in 
horror, ‘‘ Why duid on Hartmoor at all ? 
Why not simply burrow?” And the 
rabbits burrow. The hilltop is just honey- 
combed with their underground palaces. 
There they lurk for the most part during 
the heat of the day, and come out at 
night to feed on the furze-bushes that 
protect and conceal the mouths of their 
burrows. Indeed, the very shape of the 
furze-bush, as we ordinarily know it, 
depends on the constant activity of the 
hungry and greedy bunnies. Naturally, 
gorse, if left to itself, would grow feathery 
from the soil upward, without any gaunt 
stretch of naked stem at its base; but the 
rabbits eat off the growing shoots just as 
high as they can reach by standing tip-toe 
on their hind feet ; so that the resulting 
shape is a product, so to speak, of rabbit 


into gorse-bush. Where the soil is light) 
and sandy, as here, burrowing is unj 
versal ; but on cold wet moors, the rabbits: 
avoid the chance of rheumatism by cone 
structing long tunnels above ground ine 
stead, through matted galleries of heather 
and herbage. 

Cowardice is the principal defence of 
the rabbit, as of all other unarmed rodents, 
At the first alarm, he flies headlong to hig) 
burrow. What swiftness of foot does for 
the open-nesting hare, that swiftness of 
retreat does for his underground cousig 
Natural selection in such a case favou 
the most cowardly ; for to be brave is t 
court immediate extinction. That is wh 
rabbits have the noticeable patch of white 
under their tails—their scuts, as sportsmen) 
very aptly call them. At first sight you 
would suppose such a conspicuous whité 
mark must be a source of danger. Ig 
reality it has been evolved as a patent 
safety signal. For while the rabbit 
crouch and feed, unseen in the gray grassy 
they are very little conspicuous ; but th 
moment one of them spies any cause ¢ 
alarm, off it scampers to its hole; and 
raising the danger-signal as it goes, if 
warns the whole warren, all whos 
members scuttle after it apace withe 
waiting to inquire into the nature of 
panic. The mouth of the burrow run 
quite straight just at first, so that the 
treating bunny can dash into it at ful 
speed without checking his pace; but 
a convenient point, a few feet in, it begin 
to bend and divaricate, besides branchin 
and subdividing as a precaution again 
weasels and other vermin enemies. 
has also at least two entrances and exits, 
like a room at the theatre, in case @ 
pursuit ; and it is cunningly enginee 
against the chance of intrusion. But 
nursing chamber, where the timid 
mother hides her naked and shapelesi 
young, is quite differently contrived wit 
but a single mouth, and is fitted up wif 
every internal luxury. The good paren 
lines it with soft fur pulled from he 
own warm coat, and goes stealthily t 
night to suckle her little ones. Whel 
she comes away, she plasters up thé 
entrance with earth to conceal it as wel 
as she can from prying enemies; af 
there the baby rabbits remain alone 
the dark till her next visit. Three 
four such broods are produced each ye 
for your rabbit is indeed an uxori¢ 
creature. 
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